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TOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. — Professor 
DANIELL will COMMENCE his LECTURES 
CURRENT “AFFINITY aud its ASSOCIATED FORCES on 
MONDAY, es a! March. at Three o'clock p.™., continue 
them. ev esday, T me. Friday, and Monday, to the 
ead of the 77 re + * r particulars epely at the Secretary's 
iy gy e, Lon - 
Sy tai R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


a RES ON THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION, 
ROFESSOR LONG, A.M., will commence his 
FIRST COURSE of LECTURES on the ROMAN CON- 
STITUTION, on, FRID AY, March7, at a quarter-past 4.— Lectures 
the same hour, 
every Priday at the samy CHA TER, A.M. 
Dean of the e Faculty of A rts and Laws. 
HARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary to othe Council 
University Tal College, ndon, 
17 


1845, 
aes SOCIETY, No. 11, 


ECORATIVE 
Davies-street, Berk 
On the INTERIOR DECORATIONS of the splendid COL- 
BMIATE CHAPEL of ST. dit yy 5h ST An ward ITI. 
NOTICES of several AP RTMENTSin the Ancient 
m th wi 








k}y numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, a 


INJUNCTION. 
LORD BYRON'S CHILDE HAROLD ; 


AND 
DOMESTIC COORERY. 
50, Albemarle Strect, London. 
R. MURRAY having instituted Proceedings in in 
Chancery seller, Cuantes _Daty, of 17, Greville-st 
Hatton-garden, P and selling apirated Bat: 
tion of.“ Cuitpr ey Phan AGE, mand ha also insti- 
tuted pr: eh Janes Cuvier, 2 
4 - fag and *eeltin = an of the 
“ Domestic ke ya ray | certain portions pirated 
m Mr. Mcreay's New, ‘improved, and enlarged ation of Mrs. 
Re gut fruce 's bo a wid CooRta and a weenee such pirtica 
grante unctions to restrain such t 
Publi fone, Mr Me i rRRAY thinks it proper to species the Trad 
thereof ; Tye notice, that ev: by A reon wh: sell, or x: 
‘opies or Co) opy of off either of of ouch hipirated Publica- 
be aber to have he like p against 











¢ Library, Conduit-street. 
OINT SUBSCRIPTIONS | For NEW BOOKS. 
The New Plan, established at this lin is found to be so 
poet to ts former mee of purchase, t! Int Headion and Book 





with 
pale iE of WESTMIN Paper on ill be 
read by Mr. CRABB, V.P., on W Leag SDAY, 26th instant, after 
the authority of the late Adam ioe 5 wt 
. LAUGHER, Hon. See. 


134, ‘Oxford-street. 
IVIL ENGINEERING. cue PRESTBURY, 
ar CHELTENHAM. 

ICHARD BE! AMISH, Fsq. C.E., F.R.S., &c. &e., having been 
successfully engaged in affording professiona al instruction in those 
mts of knowledge necessary to the Civil Engineer, viz. 
the Mathematics, Mechanics, Natural eat te Architecture, 
Practical Mensuration, Drawing, History ray phy,—the 
ee a of Chemistry, of Geolany; and of M micat is now in- 
affer the advantages of a ¢ eieral PRACTICA INSTRUC: 
TION me matters connected wi 





the country Ly now adopting it, and 
regularly from this extensive and valuable 
Library, The features of this improved pian, which the 
rapid conveyance steam-vessels ren universally 
applicable, are explained in * , Seems Publication, entitled © Hints 
for Er Societies,’ which is forwarded (gratis pons 
free) ss ae stamps. 
AUNDERS ‘t Or. ry, Public Li 

CaTaLocur of RevuNDANT x of 
the Library, at very reduced prices. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HE great and deservingly i increasing estimation in 
which the Literature of Germany is held in this country, has 
induced the hie od of the BYRU v 1ABRAR ¥ to enter into 


receivi. their supplies va 
~4 leading 


add 
rary, Conduit-street : "also 1 The 
ew Works withdrawn from 














with moral discipline and refined habits, to those’ whee exteom such 
t of dead 1 and 


Se terra than an er rfect 

the ious ordeal of a classieal public school. As the number 

of pupils is limited, and as each pupil forms an integral portion of 

pd the most satisfactory references will be requir Terms, 
per anti 


RCHITECTS.—NOTICE is hereby given, 

that the TRUSTEES appointed by SIR JOHN SOANE 

will MEET at the MUSEUM, 13, Lincoln’s Inn ty on MON- 
DAY, the 2th of MARCH, at Three o’clock in the a oon pre- 

, to DIS peRIBUTE the DIVIDEN ‘D3 which shall have 


accrued during the preced 
Sper Cent. Bank Aqommees nvested by the late Sir John Soane, 
among distressed A: ts, and the Widows and Children of 
deceased Architects it in m detivate or 

Porms of puicetion may be had at the Museum, and must be 
filled up and delivered there on or before wpa haa 15th of 
March, after which day no application can be receiv 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—By y authority of 
ament.—Subscribers for 9s current year, rch 
Sati NG, by 


fa LINE 
Doo, after icture by W. Mu ‘The 
walescent ;’ and in nidition to this a series of Tite? in Out- 
ine ade expressly for the Society by Mr. W. Rymer, illustrative 
jomson's * Castle of Indolence. 

GEORGE ¢ GoD WIN, 

LEWIS POCOCK, 

4, Trafalgar ar-square, January 22, 1845. 


0 ENGINEEERS.—An ARCHITECT, in esta- 
blished practice, and wh ye rtunity of giving his 
Pris & most et coneree Education, bot h theo vical d and’ ms 
e Son o! mn tat his 
PUPIL. and to article to him his a im return Reference to 
M.IB.A., Mr. Weale's, 50, High Holborn. 


IVERPOOL MECHANICS? INSTITUTION 


HIGH SCHOOL. 
ANTED, an ASSISTANT SEA STaR ualified to teach 
Arithmetic, and the ) Blessente ts of - Hours of 
x each day ; r annu lication: 
and testimonials to be forw: rarvied. “ 7 before Saturday Beh March. 
HO becretary. 
Mount-strect, 18th Feb. 1845. 


poe HUNT, of 224, 








> year from oe sum of 5,0002 
es 








Parli 
Xr i pare an IM oo « 


} Hon. Secretaries. 











Regent- 
puizeet, has RETURNED to Town for the Season. 
P. Prospectus, containing Testimonials from The Times, Literary 
elte, Medico-Chirurgical Review, &ec., as well as from Sir Peter 
“ ie, respecting the cure of Mr. Geo Pearson who witnessed 
treasonable attempt on the Queen's lise, by Francis, sent, on 
ication as above, to any part of the King 


INERAL SPA of BATH ~The celebrated 
A Hot Mineral Waters of Bath resent a most valuable 
' y in all rheumatic, gouty, paralytic, and chronic affec- 
ons ; in contractions and ameness arising from the above dis- 
ain Sprains. or other local i injuries; in all cut«neous dis- 
= oh iliary and glandular obstructions. and uterine affections, 
rhe ate yoreral ae to, the female Conatitntion | 
eficial in hypochondriacal an ste! 
affections, and in general disord ered health, —_ impaired di- 


feu poner. The most 
ng Sir James Clark. Dr. ‘ock, Sir pb Crichton, 
fames Jo Johnson, Dr. Granville. Ds “Dr. Chambers, Dr. Barlow, 
hive ley Cooper, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &c. &c., 
estified to the highly valuable curative properties of these 
fnereesing oray, mich is further evidenced by the large and 
al increasing number of invalids who annually resort with such 
benefit to these mine 
be Baths and Pump-Rooms are unquestionably the most 
tlegany | and complete in Europe, and have n recently fitted- 
i refurnished with every possible comfort and accommo- 


Bath is now teached from Londo’ a Great W. 
pL four sane, from Exeter in de boars ond, r raittand 
allthe irably suited for the residence of the invalid, combining 
*h amusements and recreations of the metropolis 
slag, ea ad Meme art Be EN eo 
imms sees 0 ment o 
Pump-Rooms and Baths, of whom information may be obtained. 











ar h the largest importe: 
A WEEKLY SUPPLY OF cow "GERMAN BOOKS, 
which will be open to the Subscribers without any additional 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO CHURTON’S (THE BYRON) 
LIBRARY, 


22, Houves-stKeet, CavENDISH-SQU ARE. 
‘£48 a a & 4 d. 
. 5 5 0 or 10 io 0 
-3 30 or 660 
-116 0 or 313 6 


ia ter. 
“1 1021n 6. 
A GRAND 


ULL and FANCY DRESS BALL, 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
To be given on WEDNESDAY, the 2th of FEBRUARY, 1845, 
AT THE a DON TAVERN, 

IN AID of the ESSE. he Protection and Employment of 
DISTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN. 
Patroness— Her Majest; vend UREN DOWAGER. 

Vice-Patron—The Right RD ASHLEY, M.P. 
President—Mr. ALDERMAN FAREBROTHER. 
Patronesses. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Nor-j Viscountess Canning. 

ady Ashley, 

Lady Olivia | Sparrow. 
Viscountess Joycelyn. 
Lady Mary Sta: tanley. 





01 
Her Grace the Duchess of Buc- 
cleue! 
Her Grace the Duchess of Suther- 
jan 
Marchioness of Abercorn. 
Marchi of Clanricard 
Countess of Sefton. 
cranes f aah 
n 
Lady Frances Egerton. Dowager Lad 
‘d rances Sandon. Lady Hume ean 
Viscountess Sydney. 
Additional Patrons and C Sor 9 the BALL, 
under the Patronage of 
H.BR.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 
The Earl of St. Jermyn, M.P. |B. B. Cabbell, Ree. 
J. i, ——*- 
ee tsa 





a) Lh 





Right Hon. tore Robert Gros- 


Larpent, Bart. 
raSoldemid, Bart. F.R.S. 
Caulfield. 

M.P. 





Thomas farper, Esq. 
Henry Hoppe, Esq. 
emey Heald. Esq. 
James Harmer, Esq. 
G. E. Hodgskinson, Esq. 
Sonn King, Esq. 
J. Gaunt Lye, mq, 
John Macutchin, Esq. 
Hepey Mesricts, Esq. 
Cc. F. Moxhay, Esq. 
A oon. Robert Meggy, Esq. 
by ea! the Recorder of Lon- ae 8. Potter, > 
Jeremah Pilcher, Esq. 


T. Roper, Esq. 
William’ Thornborrow, Esq. 
Mr. Sei it Merryweather. 

barts, Esq. 


Thornton Be ce, 
— rw St Tea, 


h Und 
D. Salom W. Wire Esq. 
Philip Balcahona. "Esq. B BW illiams, Esq. 


‘Wikinson. an 
Richard Thornton, Esq. 
asks allowed.—The Ball to commence at Eight o'clock. 
N.B.—The Committee sit cay 96 the London grvemn, TS Bishops- 
street, where Donations enemioliens will be most grate- 
ay eos received. As also by John rman, Esq. . Treasurer. 
8 ane Ticket, a Double Ticket fe for r addy and Gentleman, 20s, 
reshments included; to be nas La") p santos Tavern, at the 
oie Music Shops. ‘and of th fh 
WILLIAM | THORN BORROW, Hon. See. 


sf 
[. Rennert Esq. 








o! and forwarded with the M: i b ions for 
ee the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, ‘Lenten. For 
and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 
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Edition 
France, 
(James HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LAB.) 


0 ) POSTAGE § STAMPS | REQUIRED to 
PROCURE a COPY of EDWARDS’ CHEAP RANDOM 
CATALOGUE of valuable OLD BOOKS, TRACTS, MUSIC, and 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. Will be ready to be 
through the world, free, Saturday, 22nd at sending address 
(p. p.) to 76, Bunhill-row, Old-street, London. 


HE ATHENEUM, from 1837 to 1844, both 
years jadasine, forming 8 Volumes, neatl 
bound i incloth, for SALE, .E, price only Three Seng ond ihe, 
Catherine-street, Strand, London. 
SUPERIOR PAINTINGS ON GLASS FOR THE 
PHANTASMAGORIA. 
IEWS IN THE HOLY LAND—SCRIP- 
TURAL TLLUSTRASIONS — Aes ROR OMIOAL | NA- 
TURAL Bir RY—BOTANICAL and DISSOLVING Met 
for the IMPROVED PHANTASMAGORIA LANTE BEES, 
ponranees & Si eeeast, 24, t-street. — aah 
Prices upon . plication. -y eee Sliders are now oa 
employed by the Conductors of Sunday and other Schools, Optica’ 
Instruments « of of every description. 


NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 
OFFICE FOR PATENTS OF INVENTIONS AND REGIS- 
he er re ry — S. 











s In 
HE PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS Fors and 
nformation upon the subject of f PROTEC CTION for 
INVENTIONS: a by Letters 


ten 
may be had b lyin, speeult (or b Ton. pre. eas 
fir? ALESANDEI Bit RIN CE, at the Office, 4, epee Inn- 
nm: 








Sales bp Auction. 

QUIRE BOOKS, INDIA PAPER, PRINTING PAPER, 8TE- 
REOTYPE PLATES, COPPER AND STEEL PLATES, AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 

Mr. L, A. LEWIS uh SELL. ‘at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 


ESDAY, Fe 
Books in Quires, a Case of 1,656 Sheets of 


dia Paper, 30 Reams of Printing Pa Stereotype, Copper 
and Steel Plates, L Lithographic ‘Stones, &c. 7 _ 
VALUABLE BOOKS AND BOOKS = ere 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS vil 1 + - at his Ho eet-street, on 
TUESDAY, March 3rd, and WEDN BDAY. 4th, 
ALUABLE BOOKS; including Holy Bible, 
Siete La 5 letter, ecw Whitehurch, 1ee, pestent- “ wr » 
is of Englan —Stukeley’s Stonehenge 
russia Oriental Translation Fund Publicati 
vellus taper, with pront plates bobirs 
um rT, W Too! 
Maunde aol Tam fy Rn = ol 
and Italy, 2 vols. large = y= 
Tour 3 vole “Flite 2 eS 3_vols, mv 





's British Birds — 
3 vols.—Mrs. Somer- 
ilne 3 








ilne on 
— he on Annuities, 2 ola Peacock’s Cal — Drum 
ment 's Edipus J udiacus, or Punts: Pictures of the great 
Masters, India proofs — Sir Seumen Reyno lds’s worm roofs ~ 
Allason’s Pola, proofs and etchings—Coney’s Foreign ©; 
ludia proofs—Coney’s Architectural Beauties— Nash's Paris, India 
= oA el ured — soon's Birds 
merica— Bri paper 
—Britton s Cities, la Shaw, 8 Ene - of Ornament 
—Turner’s Southern 1 Const — Leslie s nad of Constable—Burnett on 
Painting, 3 vols.— Finden’s Lllustrations of Byron, 3 vols. india 
qeocts — Illustrations of Scott’ 's Works, "india proofs before letters, 
c. 











REV. JOHNSON GRANT'S LIBRARY. 
Mr. L. A. Lee gt) SELL. at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
Oth, and Three following Th 
HE LIBRARY of the late Rev. JO 
GRANT, Vicar of Kentish Town; anical Me Somet 
agile lish : » 36 rtis’s ical sexta 
rst 49 vols.—S' 
Collection of the best Theological thors 5 original anuseri 
Sermons; the remaining Copies of Mr. Grant’s Mistens of t 
English sh Ghureh, 4 vols. ; Models, &. 











COINS and MEDALS, ANTIQUISERS and a few FINE PIC- 
TURES, belonging to the Estate of the late MYER SOLOMON, 
and sold under a Decree of the Court of Chan 

Messrs, 4° c. & 8. , STRY ENS will SELL by AUCTION at thelr 

King: ieest, Covent-garden, on FRID 
sn 42 at ‘12 oe! 

A (A WINET of GREEK, ROMAN, and other 

COINSand MEDALS—Vases—Pateras and Ancient Pottery 

rm i Autiqui ties—Bronzes—Cameos—Enamels—a Set 
Ivory Chessmen—an Air Pist a etee 
chine Electrical eral 
Cabinet. f." ‘a few fine Pictures. 

Pairs peer Oriemeal Chine Jars, 24 inches and 18 inches high ; aa 

Inperter Articles just received from Canton, and sold by order of the 

m 


“4 0y viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had at the Rooms. 


BPLERDID. CARVINGS in IVORY, CURIOSITIES 
f BOOKS, CABINET of SHELLS, and ARTICL 
of Vine, of the late GEORGE BANGLEY, Esq. 
Mill bp direction of the Executors ee th 
rection of the seouhers, S 
Treat’ osm ay ping ame SS Comet “earden, on FRIDAY, 
1ith March, and following day, at 
COLLECTION of MAGNIFICENT 
Rt CARV mes Gs i” fv ont, oointelaing See agers in the 
t class . iamingo, Cellini 
oo of which we were Darchaset at the sale at Wanstead 3 
some +) a eae See Roman and 
Workun CA n and T ye Libr J wna Peruvian 
orkmanshi hy = n os—a Library o! ° 
wes Shells a a fine state ; miaglice—< Items of Curiosity and 


May be viewed two days prior to the Sale, and Catalogues had at 
the Rooms, 
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OWE, LEONARD & CO., AvorrongErs and | —_ Just published, Nos. I. IL and IIT. vo. 4 each, stiched, _Tust published, in 8vo. price 1/. 10s, an entirely new edition of 


Commission MERCHANTS, BOSTON, UNITED STATES, TRAY LEAVES from the GERMAN 3 or [TD EBEETI'S GENEALOGICAL PEERAGE 
od their services to the London Trade for, the Sale at Auction or SELECS ESSAYS from ZSCHOKKE. Translated by the of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Corrected 
vate Sale of Books, Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Articles of Rev. W. B. FLOWER, B.A. Ex-Scholar of M en College, | Feb. 1, 1845. to 
Fase : bg By m s ‘Manufactured Goods solicited. om veg re Ley Chemie. mg ki = tsford. ~ meg | pg re 
1c. 0) Cc on 0 , * * . . 4 ss 
Consignments of of Old ie oe w Books =~ ae a —— solicited. ee — a — 9 pono ii — William Pickering, Pi E illy ; and other Proprietors 
e most sfactory references can be obtained on application to Cc ATALOGU E RAISONNE OF MODERN 
Pi John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. Now ready for delivery, being the. First Book for the Subscription the 28th, No. 2, price 4d., or Sa. 6 eoTERATURE. 
| " 


~ 
PLANS FOR LANDING TAGES LLUSTRATIONS of the FAIRY MYTHO- HURTON'S LITERARY REGISTER, 
G LOGY of SHAKESPEARE The Literary Register contains ains either an elaborate Review 
JHE COMMITTEE of the LIVERPOOL By J. 0. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.RS. &, short Analytical Notice of every new Publication that has 
ot ROCKS are desirous of receiving PLANS FOR THE MOST | , yen The Sipser tte ey to Mr. Hod Ageut, oy Great New: | _ Office Se 26, Holles-street, London ; and sold by W. Strange, P 
} AssENGL NIENT BOps wes er oF Eure ss ae port-street, Leicester-square, London. noster-row, and all Booksellers. » Pate 
2] as lan to be Aletinmvighed by a Motto or Cypher, ac, ac- 


pmpen p i : . ‘ * 

Serpe taser rena eas ct: aoe nding Published by Mr. COLBURN, Great Marlborough-street :— 01 
the Plan 

peas 





yz 























proved. A Bauie Tee Pat, Th b PR I N C E PU CKLE R M US KAU 9 ty E GYP 
ieaniceyte hea atca eo - . . 
a —_— 
VA Piam of Geom Her. keith the necmary Setions, an | UNDER MEHEMET ALI; 
eo by expool Docks or otherwise, at the Office of the Secretary of the | nt _ 
he Plans 1 ust be sent, Sealed, addressed to “ The Cheipmen, of | Translated by H. EVANS LLOYD, Esq. 


the pba vot the I Liverpool Docks,” and delivered, und er | 


egret, r, at the Office of the Beewetary, not later than WrepNeEspay, Complete in 2 vols. with Portrait, &c., price 16s. bound, comprising the three volumes of the German Original, 
e 





nineteenth day of March next. | IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
By order, | ° 2 
DANIEL MASON, Secretary. | Orders, which should specify ‘* CoLBuRN’s EpiT10N, TRANSLATED BY Lioyp,.” are received by all Booksellers. 
Dock Office, Revenue buildings, Liverpoo! 
6th February, 1 Also, now ready, vo! 

COTTISH UNION FIRE AND LIFE! T 

INSURANCE COMPANY, » No. 37, Cornhill, London, MAXIMS AND OPINION S OF THE DUKE OF 

Charles Balfour, Esq. Robert Murray, Esq. | T 

Toners Geos, F Giereon, Bia, WELLINGTON, on 


iu ely y George Hamer, pat Selected from His Grace’s Writings and Speeches, during a Public Life of more than half a century ; With A BIOGRa- 
Jobn piassies, 


er. PHICAL MEMOIR, by G. H. FRANCIS, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, price 14s. bound. 
The stioa fe nus added to the Lite Policies granted by this 


Corporation for seven years varies from 41 to 65 per cent. on - 7 > ; ’ Fi a 
the premiums paid. and averages 14 per cent. on the sums Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
seeared—o rowel, | 4 believed. et chen te be oo 
company has hitherto accomplished, when the low rates o . P . 
mium charged by this ereitice are taken into consi- On the 1st of March, price 14s., will be published, 
ration. 
be next division will take place in December. 1846. B R T S I | A R \ 
Fire Insurances effected at the usual reduced rates, and ( ) O ; 
pe ppd be trageteress — office st extra charge, PATR NAGE F I I T 9 WAl 
and on terms very favourable to the assure | r 
cial risks reasonably rated. Aw 6 ° 
tables of rates, and every gents torougbout be had at the AN HISTORICAL SKETCH ° fa T 
be ompeny ot pe ~s of the agents throughout the ctinedom. COMPRISING LLUSTR 


+ arg] ast published, in demy svo. =< AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF ART AND 

NOBERVATIONS. By YOUN PATHOLOGICAL ARTISTS IN LONDON, 

monstrat peers = eaeeat Raw Mt; ey of Edinburgh, and THI 
Conservator of the Museum of TOGETHER WITH 


the Bout College of Surgeons, Bainburgh 
A Geuan of Dinections. A HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF 9 tn 


By JOHN GOODSIR, Demonstrator of Anatomy in the THE ARTISTS’ FUND, Iss, 
vers: 0! now 
*,* This Work will meg Parts, — f which will be y 8S AN HER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ws Ame a form & PROURESSIVE SERIES OF Srupixs for the WITH PORTRAIT ee oT i. 7 
v Ss, >} . 2 
4 piinburs h: Myles Macphial. London: Simpkin, Marshall And Notes, Historical, BIoGRAPRICAL, an XPLANATOR 
By JOHN PYE, ROB 


THE TOPOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, Landscape Engraver, Honorary Member of the Imperial. Academy of Arts, St. Petersburgh. 











and HISTORICAL GAZETEER of SCOTLAND. Euevay 
It is the very best book <e kind I ever read in any langu London: LonGMAN & Co. GRATING: 
oaninine. in a di which I never before saw ll is: 
valuable stat Ca By from designs by the Author, cloth, gute iately ornamented 
e statistical information.”—Letter from A thor low . 7 "0. wi Ongravi i e Author, clo ules, appropriate , 
the “History of Burope during the French Revolution, ae the Pas. Now ready, in | vol. 8vo. with many Engravings from -* y > » gules, approp! y 








In 2 vols, a, cloths extra, 2/. WIL 
A. Fullarton & Co. 106, Newgate-street. Y MUI 
ma i Be Ea ES | THE CURIOSITIES OF HERALDRY, uw 
y J : N Ww IRS. R 
fe Guide tothe Art and System of Publishing o» Commission WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OLD ENGLISH WRITER — 
im r + > r 
gentlemen intending to publish own works. It is: most By MARK ANTONY LOWER. kia 


8. is 
+ ted 2 ee ene a contains a list of the cost 
zr ns few tg Wey price ioe 1, Gel. Also, by the same Author, Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Book-Collector’s Hand-Book; a Guide to 


tne formation of eur Library Hellerstee ESSAYS ON ENGLISH SURNAMES, 200 





D ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, Historical, Etymological, and Humorous. - 
x Ll the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and wren woopoums. ja 
ftiethes P of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary con 
Hs aed gs ate matical Science, adapted to the wants of the *,* A most amusing volume, which comes home to everybody. v 


blic at youth of either sex at public and seivate 


Is ; . whose as been . 
Steenticn hes not been directed in early life to euch studies; and to J. R. Surtru, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
echanics, these little works will be found particu- 
The principles of the various Sciences are rendered Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
d brought as near to our commonest ideas as ’ 


Bu 
sible; 
tions of propositions are made plain for Romina. 
and brief for the me d the Elements of each Science are 
Tre Csi hr THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, LIF 
A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
ms estos a be of the a of Euclid as FY meoumanry FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
S| ec! ra t understanding of every an lence in 
Parent jae ruth an eae nn cee 2 By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 
ition, (now rea clot . ‘, > 
2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. In | The Two Volumes of the French Edition comprised in the One of the Translation. This Work is the History approved of 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated, by the Minister of Public Education in France, where it has already passed through Five Editions. 
practi ically useful to the various g perneows « of 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4». 6d. cloth. 


3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section , Eylee Ss, 04 det, WAV 
4. A System of Popular Peete ‘both Plane THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
and with » ouaer Treatises on Logarithms, and the RI C A 
oe who only seek th senda ot a Se AME ° 
treatises which be with more 


p than Darioys Populas Geometry and Algebra —Library By JOHN FROST, or Purraperputa. Vols, 
ws OE = Cay London: D. BocvE, Fleet-street. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, Third Edition, 


TALES OF THE COLONIES; 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT. 


By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esg. 
A LATE COLONIAL MAGISTRATE. 


4% This Work was originally published in 3 vols. post 8vo. at 1/. 11s. 6d., in which size two large editions have been sold. 


London: SmituH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Edinburgh: Bett & Braprute. Dublin: J. Cummine. 


~ WAVERLEY NOVELS—ABBOTSFORD 
EDITION. 












VOLUME SEVENTH OF THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION IS JUST COMPLETED, 
Price 17. 8s. 
CONTAINING 


THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL, 4%» PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, 


With Twaive Steet and nearly Two HunpRED Woop Encravines, Seven of the last are from designs by 
William Mulready, R.A. 


VOLUME THE FIRST | 
OF THIS EDITION, 
Containing 
WAVERLEY AND GUY MANNERING, 
Has Tex StgeL, and upwards of Two Huxprep Woop 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
VOLUME THE SECOND, 
Containing 
THE ANTIQUARY, BLACK DWARP, 
AND OLD MORTALITY, 


Tsy Steet, and upwards of Two Hunprep Woop Enarav- 
168. 


VOLUME THE FOURTH, 
Containing 


THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, 
A LEGEND OF MONTROSE, 
AND IVANHOE, 


ELEVEN STEgL, and upwards of Two Hunprep Woop Ex- 
GRAVINGS. 


VOLUME THE FIFTH, 
Containing 


THE MONASTERY AND THE ABBOT, 


Nive StzgL and about One Hunprep and Firry Woop Ex- 
GRAVINGS. 





VOLUME THE THIRD, 


Containing VOLUME THE SIXTH, 
ROB ROY AND THE HEART OF MID- | Containing 
a, ENILWORT 
Eaves Steet, and Ovz Hcuxprep and Tarrty Woop Ex- = H AND THE PIRATE, 


GRATINGS, | Nive Sreen and nearly Two HcnpRED Woop Encravixes, 


These magnificent Volumes have to boast of the aid of the most eminent Names in English Art,— 


WILKIE, R.A. CRESWICK, R.A. BONNAR, FRANKLIN. SARGENT. 
MULREADY, R.A. DUNCAN, A.R.A. FRASER. CHRISTIE. WEIGALL. 
LANDSEER, R.A. LAUDER. F. TAYLER, BUSS. PATON. 
ROBERTS, R.A. SIMSON. THE HERVEYS. SIBSON, FAaIRHOLT. 
ALLAN, R.A. KIDD. JOHNSTONE. K. MEADOWS. PRIOR. 
NASMYTH. LEITCH, MAC-IAN, PHIZ. DICKES., 
Among the Engravers on Steel and Wood are— 
MILLER. RICHARDSON, JACKSON, SLY. WITHY. 
GOODALL. FORREST. LANDELLS, EVANS. GILKS. 
HORSBURGH. THOMSON. WHIMPER. KECK. DALZIEL. 
WILMORE. BRANSTON. SMITH. KIRCHNER. ARMSTRONG. 
BRANDARD. WILLIAMS, LINTON. BASTIN. GREENAWAY. 
COUSENS. GREEN. FOLKARD. WAKEFIELD. 


Under the Superintendence of Mr. William Dickes. 





LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


Nos. 5, 6, 7, & 8, are published this day. 
Also Part II. containing these Four Numbers. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, & 4, comprising Part I. have been Reprinted, and are to be had of all Booksellers. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE’S EDITION, UNIFORM 
WITH THE LIFE OF SCOTT. 


162 Numbers and 40 Parts are published of this Issue. 
Vols. I., I. & IIL. are also ready, and are to be had either in a Stitched Cover, 9s., or Cloth Boards gilt, 10s. each. 


Roswert CapDE.1, Edinburgh; Houtston & STonEMAN, London. 





MR. HOW HAS JUST READY FOR 
PUBLICATION: 


I. 
THE OLD FOREST RANGER; 
Or, WILD SPORTS in INDIA, on the NEILGHERRY 
HILLS, in the JUNGLES, and on the PLAINS. 
By CAPT. WALTER CAMPBELL, of Skipness. 


A New Edition, with Engravings, in small 4to. 21s. in cloth; 
or 24s. in morucco. 


Il. 
LAYS AND LEGENDS, ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF ENGLISH LIFE. 
By CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


With Twenty-seven Engravings on Steel and Fifty Wood- 
cuts. Elegantly printed in 4to., with Coloured Borders, aud 
bound in tasty cloth, price One Guinea. 


Il. 
HOW’S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF 
BRITISH SONG. 


Comprising the most famous Airs of Purcell, Arne, Han- 
del, Arnold. Shield, (arter, Storace, and others. as well as 
the best traditional Melodies. With Pisanoforte Accom- 
paniments newly-arranged, and Edited by GEORGE HO- 
GARTH, Esq. The publication will be enriched by Por- 
traits. and Notes Historical and Anecdotical. With Designs 
by eminent Artists and Eneravers. beautifully printed in 
the usual music folio size, and issued in Weekly Numbers 
at Sixpence, and Monthly Parts at Half-a-Crown. Kach 
complete in itself. 


Iv. 
A MANUAL OF HERALDRY. 


Combining. with a complete Guide to the Science. a Dic- 
tionary of the various Terms, illustrated by above 400 En- 
gravings. In foolacap 8vo. 


v. 
DELONEY’S ‘HISTORIE OF THE 
GENTLE CRAFT; 

Being the Stories of St. Hugh and St. Winifred; of Cris- 
pin and Crispianus; how Sir Simon Fyre, a shoemaker, 
became Lord Mayor of London; the Noble Beneficence of 
Robert Castell, the ** Cock of Westminster”; and the Merry 
Pranks of the Green King of St. Martin's, shoemaker, 8o 
called. As, also, all the Verses of the Work, reprinted 
from a unique copy of the Black-letter edition of 1597. To 
which will be attached an Analysis of ‘The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday,’ by Decker, and of ‘The Shoemaker’s a Gentle- 
man,’ by Rowley ; two Comedies founded on the same Work. 
With Introductions and Notes, by JAMES DEVLIN, one 
of the Trade, Author of the Articles on the Trade in ‘ The 
Penny Cyclopedia.’ In foolscap 8vo. 


vi. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF 
BRITISH BALLADS. 


This splendid national Work contains Fifty-two of the 
choicest British Ballads, Ancient and Modern, Illustrated 
by eminent Artists, in Four Hundred Woodcuts by the first 
Engravers. Two Volumes, small 4to., price One Guinea 
each. 


Lately published : 
I. 
TOM RACQUET AND HIS THREE 
MAIDEN AUNTS, 
With a WORD or TWO ABOUT ‘ THE WHITTLEBURYS. 


By CHARLES MANBY. 
Illustrated by CRUIESHANK. 8yo. 9s. 


Il. 
THE EPICURE’S ALMANAC AND 
DIRECTORY. 


By BENSON HILL. 
In Two Courses, Half-a-Crown each. 


HIGH LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


By JONATHAN SLICK, of Weathersfield, Connecticut. 
2 vola. las. 





132, Fleet-street. 
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MILLER’S CATALOGUE OF 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


A NEW LIST is published this day, from whence 
the following Selection is made. 


The Publisher begs to call the attention of Bookbuyers 
to the extent, interest, and variety of its contents, the 
entire Collection being all recent purchases. 

Catalogues may be had, GRATIS and POSTAGE FREE, As 
Usual. 


Architecture Rusca (Louis) —Recueil des Desseine 
Différens Batimens borage tee é peas Petersbourg 
thyess de lE.npice de Russi perial folio, handsomely 
bound, mor ges 180 fine plates, with the letterpress in Frene 
4 St. Petersbourg, 1810 


poe Semel and Monthly Register for India, 
China, and Australia, from its commencement in 1816 to bro end 
of 1843; 62 vols. 8vo. half calf, neat, 7/. 7s. 


r 
Auctores Classici Latini.—Virgilii a Sonn 4 
vols. London, 1793.—C. Valerius Flaceus, Ovidius, Persius et 
Juvenails, Phredrus, Plautus, Terentius, 11 vols. Bipont, 1781, &e. 
-Claudianus 4 Gessnero, Propertius A Barthio, Silius Italicus, 
Tibullus a Heyne, 6 vols. Lipsia, 1727, eh ;_in all 

rown calf, marbled edges, very neat, 4/. las 


Anctores Classici Latini i, Catullus et 
Tibullus, Cor. Nepos, Florus, Juvenalis et Persius, Lucanus, Lu- 
cretius, Pheedrus, Propertius et Gallus, Tacitus, Terentius, Vir- 

ilius, edidit J. A. Amar; 17 vols. 32mo. fine copy, calf extra, gilt 
eaves, 2, 2s, Paris, 1831, &c. 


Bacon’s (Lord) Works, with his Life, 10 vols. 8vo. 


calf gilt, 3/. 3s. Another copy, large paper, 2/. 15s. 1805 


Blomfield’s History of Norfolk, containing a 
Description of the Towns, Villages, and Hamlets, with the Foun- 
dations of Monasterics, Churches, &c., and an Historical Account 
of the Castles, Seats, and Manors; their present and ancient 
Owners, Epituphs, Inse riptions, Arms in Parish Churches, and 
Views of Churches, Ancient Ruins, Monuments, and other Relies 
of Antiquity ; fine impressions of the numerous see 11 vols, 4to. 
large paper, very neatly bound in brown calf, gilt ; a genuine sub- 
stantial copy, 74 15s. 1805, &e. 


Britton and Pugin's Illustrations of the Public 
Babtts 3 of London, with Historical and Descriptive Accounts of 
dite, e, 2 vols, 4to. large per, 144 beautiful engravings, 
ind «¥ Se St Be and Ground Plans, on India paper, 
gilt, marbled edges, 44 lus. (Originally cost lid, lis., 
extremely searce.) 


Buffon, Histoire Naturelle, classée d‘aprés le 
Systéme de Linné, par € astel, 26 vola—Min¢raux, par M. Patrin, 
5 vola,—Poissons, par Castel, 10 vols.—Reptiles, par Sonini et la 
Treille, 4 vols. —Insectes par Tigny Brongniart, 10 yols.—Coquilles, 
Vers et Crustacées, ar Boré, 10 vols. portrait, and numerous plates, 
vellum paper, in all 65 vols. 18mo. calf, gilt leaves, 5/. 5s, Paris, 179% 

« Buffon, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux; a Col- 
lection of about 500 finely-coloured Plates of Birds, selected from 


the . edition, without the text, mounted, in three 3 
folio umes, half bound, russia, 5¢, 10s, 


21 vols. 8vo. 


half calf, 
and now 


A very great bargain to n naturalist. 
Fainburgh (The) Review, from the commence- 


ment in 1805 to the conclusion of 1844, forming, with both Indexes 

(the second _ being aseeenely scarce), 82 vols, Svo. very neatly whole 

bound, calf gilt, 154. 1805—44 
Another copy, in sie half calf binding, 76 vols. 112. 11s, 


Fraser’s Magazine, for Town and Country, from 
its commencement to bog end of 1844; 30 vols. 8vo. elegantly half 
bound, calf, neat, only 6. 144 

Contains all the Portraits, many of which are the only 5 
— taken of certain Celebrated Characters of the present 
ay, 

IIouel (Jean), Voyage Pittoresque des Isles de 

Bictle, de Malta, et de Lipari, 4 vols. large folio, 264 fine plates, 
f bound, uneut, 4/. 10s, Paris, 1782 

Jamieson’s Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 

Language, 2 vols. 4to. half calf, neat, searce, 34. 3s. 1808 


Johnson’s (Dr. S.) Complete Works, in 12 vols. 


Svo. large paper, calf, very neat, 4’. 4s. 1810 


Marot (Clement), ses Cuvres, avec des Obser- 
—— Critiques, par Lenglet Dupresnoy, 4 vols. 4to. large paper, 
fine COPY. weeny bound 5 ol id red red morocco, lined with 

Pik wile leaves, 4 la Hague, 1731 
Mitford's (W.) History of Greece, with the 
Author's final Additions aud Corrections; to which is prefixed a 
new Memoir, by his Brother, Lord Redesdale, 8 vols. 8vo. ; latest 
and much the best edition, very elegantly printed on fine wove 
paper, elegantly bound, calf, neat, portrait, 37. 5s. Cadell, 1838 
Montesquieu (CEuvres de), 5 vols. 4to. large 
paper, superbly printed, ——— and plates, gate, ee in 
red morocco, gilt leaves, 32, 13s. 6”, 8, 1796 
Perrault, les Hommes ‘Tilustres de ae with 
100 Portraits, very fine impressions, including the Portrait of 
Arnauld and Pascal, 2 vols. in 1, folio, calf, neat, 24. 15s, Paris, 1696 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, from 1665 to 1800, abetiped by Hutton, Shaw, and 

earson, 18 Vols. 4to. many plates, 4. 180 

Quarterly Review, from its commencement in 


1809 to the end of 1814, with the Three hee complete, - 74 vols, 
8yo. whole bound, calf, very neat, only 14d, 1 S094 


Rapin History of England, with Tindal’s posi 


and Medallic History, 5 vols. folio, 
oo Monuments, Maps, ‘Plans, &c. best edition, old calf, neat, 
1743 


Sismondi (Simonde de), Histoire des Frangais, 
handsomely printed in royal Svo. new and uncut. 

alee, 1836—44 

_ United Service Journal and Naval and Military 

29 to the end of the last 


fro 
Ea 1844; 46 ‘ols 8vo. neatly a in half calf, gilt, a very Er 
Copy, only 104. 10s. 29—44 


rt 








Joun Miter, 404, Oxford-street, 





NEW WORKS AND NEW 
_ EDITIONS. | 





Miss Acton’s Modern Cookery, 

in all its Branches. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Aikin’s Select Works of the British 
Poets. New Edition, with Supplement. By Lrcy 
AIKIN. 18s. 


*,* The peculiar feature of this Selection is, that the 
Poems included are all printed entire, without abridgment 
or mutilation; care being taken that only such Poems are 
included as are fit for the perusal of yout 


The Artizan Club’s Treatise on the 
Steam Engine. Numbers I. to VIII. 1s. each. 
Blair's Chronological and Historical 
Tables. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ex.is. 

3ls. Gd. 
Brande and Cauvin’s Dictionary of 
Science, Literature, and Art. 32. 
The Collegian’s Guide ; 


Or, Recollections of College Days. 10s. 6d. 


Professor Low on Landed Property, and 
the Economy of Estates. 21s. 

Mr. Macaulay’s Critical and Historical 
Essays contributed to The Edinburgh Review, 3 vols. 36s. 
Sir James Mackintosh’s Life of Sir 
Thomas More. 5s.; bound in vellum, 8s. 

. Mr. M'‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation. An entirely New 
Edition, 50s.; half-bound in russia, 55s. 

Mr. M‘Culloch’s Geographical, Statisti- 
cal, and Historical Dictionary of the World. 2 vols, 41. 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s Treatise on the Prin- 


ciples and Practical Influence of Taxation and the 
Funding System. 15s. 


. Mrs. Marcet’s Spelling Book. 

1s. 6d. 

Captain Marryat’ s Masterman Ready ; 
Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 3 vols. 22s. Gd. 
Captain Marryat’s Settlers in Canada. 
2 vols. 12s. 

Maunder’s Biographical Treasury. 

5th Edition, containing a copious Supplement to Dec. 
1844, 10s.; bound in roan, with gilt edges, 12s. 


Maunder’s Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury. 3rd Edit. 10s.; bound in roan, with gilt edges, 12s, 
Maunder's Treasury of Iistory. 

10s.; bound in roan, with gilt edges, 12s. 
Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, and 
Library of Reference. 14th B ‘dition, 8s. Gd.; bound in 
roan, with gilt edges, l0s. 6d. 

Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works. 


Complete in One Volume, uniform with Lord Byron's. 
21s.; bound in morocco, 42s. 


Robert Southey’s Poetical Works. 
Complete in One Vol., uniform with Thomas Moore’s. 
2is.; bound in morocco, 42s. 

. Prof. Narrien’s Practical Astronomy 
and Geodesy. 8vo. I4s. 


Captain Leopold Von Orlich’s Travels 
in India. 2 vols. 25s. 

Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia 
Medica. Second Edition, 2 vols. 50s. 

Peschel’s Elements of Physics. 

Part I. Ponderable Bodies. Translated, with Notes, by 
E. West. 7s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Geolo- 
gical Society of London. No. I. 4s. 

Ranke’s History of the Reformation. 
Translated by Mrs. AustTix. Vols. I. and IL. 30s. 
Iteynard the Fox. 

Reproduced in Rhyme by Samcvet Naytor. 18s. 
Roberts’s Life and Rebellion of 
Duke of Monmouth. 2 vols. 24s. 

Rey. John Sandford’s Parochialia ; 
Or, Church, School, and Parish. 16s. 

Lady Willoughby’s Diary. 


A New Edition, in a smaller size. 8s.; morocco, 18s. 


the 


31. 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND-LONGMANS, 
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WORKS 


Printed for TAYLOR §& WALTON 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


YOUNG'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—NEW EDITIoy, 
Now ready, Part I., price 2s. 6d. of 


’ 
DR. THOMAS YOUNG'S LECTURES 
on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and the MECHANICAL 
Ts. New Edition, with References and Notes, b 
Rev. P. KELLAND, M.A. F.R.S., 
the University of Edinburgh. 
*.* The Work when completed will form One 8yo, yo} 
with an Svo. volume of Plates. It will be published in Eight 
or Nine Monthly Parts, each containin, ~ Letter. 
— and 5 quarto Plates folded into oc +i] the Plates 
longing to the original Work will be given in this Edition, 


Professor of Mathem cs in 


DR. LARDNER ON THE STEAM ENGINE, STEAM 
NAVIGATION AND RAILWAYS. 
Seventh Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. yaw Engravings on Wood, 12, 
cloth, 


THE STEAM ENGINE EXPLAINED and 
ILLUSTRATED. With an Account of its Invention and pro- 
ressive Improvement, and its applic: sro i Navigativn and 
Sees, ; including also a Memoir of Wa 


MULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY, BY DR. BALY. 


2 vols. 8vo. with 4 Steel Plates and very numerous Engra’ 
Y ood, price 20s, each volume, eravings on 


MULLER’S ELEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGY, 
Translated, with Notes, by WILLIAM BALY, M.D. 

“We do, however, recommend it very strongly, and we have 

no hesitation in saying that it will supersede all other works a 

a Text Book for Lectures, and one of reference for students, 

It steers a middle course between the superficial brevity of 

many of our modern. works, and the pleonastic and = 
sical jargon of Burdach.”—Med.-Chirur. Review, April, 1% 


DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. 
Feap. Svo. 6s. 6d. cloth, 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS of DISEASES of 
the LUNGS. By W. H. WALSHE, M_D., Professor of Patho. 
logical Anatomy in U niversity College, Physician to the Hos 
pital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, &¢, 

“The treatise is one of extraordinary merit. Indeed, we do 
not hesitate to say that there exists in no language any work 
on the physical diagnosis of diseases of the lungs, suited for 
students.so clear and precise, and at the same time so com 
hensive and practical,as this.” —British and Foreign Medical 


EDITED BY PROFESSORS LIEBIG AND GREGORY. 
Seventh Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo, 1300 pages, 1/. 8%. cloth, 


r ’ ‘ nl . r ° 

TURNER’S CHEMISTRY. Edited by 
JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Giessen, and WILLIAM GREGORY, M. D., Prof. of 
Chemistry in the Univeristy of Edinburgh. 

*Asacompendium of the present state of hemisins wah 

text- book for all beginners, we consider it as unequall Nm 
in the English language ; and we even doubt whether there are 
any of the foreign manuals, of an equal size, which can venture 
to compete with it."—Chemical Gazette, Dee. 1, 1842. 


DR. GREGORY'S CHEMISTRY. 
Feap. Svo. Part I. (Inorganic Chemistry), price 5s., of 


7 al a 

OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY, for the use of 
Students. By WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 

“ This is beyond comparison the best introduction to chemis- 
try for students which has yet appeared. The size and price of 
this little work, as well as its — merits, commend it to 
every student of chemistry.”—Lan 


*,* Part Il. (ORGANIC CHEMISTRY) early in the Spring. 


PROFESSOR LIEBIG’'S LAST WORK. 
oolseap 8vo. 5a, cloth, 


SECOND SERIES of FAMILIAR LETTERS 
on CHEMISTRY.—The PHIL( sag te PR Rinctes 
and GFNERAL as of the SCLENC USTUs 
LIE EBIG, M.D. Edited by JOHN GARDN ER, Yn. 
“The volume should bei in every family library, aud read in 
every school.”—Critic. 
By the same Author, 


Letters oa Chemistry. Second Edition, feap. 
Agricultural Chemistry. Third Edition, 8vo. 
Animal Chemistry. Second Edit., 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


t 
LECTURES to FARMERS on AGRICUL 
TURAL CHEMISTRY. By ALEXANDER PETZHOLDT. 
“The author does not overlead his subject with needless de 
tails, which is the vice of some such books, but he confines ts 

reader to those points only which he ought to be well one 
with, and these he explains in a clear and simple way. — Gare 

deners’ Chronicle. ae 
“4 work which ought to be found in every farm-house.”"—Critic 


PLATTNER ON THE BLOWPIPE. 
In Svo. with Diagrams on Wood, 10s, 6¢. cloth, 


THE USE of the Fale nin & 
‘f LS, ORES, FUR 
EXAMINATION of MINERALS DRE SIN ATIONS. 
h coon by 3 
i t 
ME Wie ey 
a . EBla 
“ This is one of those admirable works on practical ch 
which, together with Rose’s Analytical Chemist: and 
Treatise on Organic Analysis, are indispensable in every 
ratory.”—Dublin Journal of Medicine, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1845. 





REVIEWS 


Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
By J. F. W. Johnston.—Rurat Chemistry. 
By E. Solly.—Carbon, a Compound Body 
made by Plants. By R. Rigg.—Jntroduction 
to Practical Organic Chemistry.— On Landed 
Property and the Economy of Estates. By 
D. Low.—On the Practical Drainage of Land. 
By H. Hutchinson.—Productive Farming. 
By J. A.Smith.— Economy of Waste Manures. 
By J. Hannam. 

Wz find the useful and the ornamental arts, and 

science in association with them, advancing 

with improved civilization; yet in agriculture, 
which is coeval with the dawn of civilization, 
and on which more than on any other art or 
science man is dependent for every thing 

necessary to life and enjoyment, the least im- 

provement has been made, and the condition 

of agriculture at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century was but little different from the 
state in which we find it when Hesiod wrote his 

‘Works and Days.’ 

During the latter parts of the last century, 
the demands which a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation made upon the soil, aroused the English 

riculturists to the consideration of means by 
which it might be possible to increase its pro- 
duce; and, aboutthe same time, we have evidence 
of a similar movement on the Continent, and 

icularly in France. Between the years 

1762 (when Tull’s ‘ Horse-Hoeing Husbandry’ 

appeared) and 1800, there were several good 

treatises on Agriculture published in England. 

In 1754, indeed, Wallerius wrote on the Cause 

of Fertility, but in this work speculation takes 

the place of experience and observation. In 

Varlo's ‘ Husbandry,’ published in 1774, we 


find some just observations on compound and 


liquid manures. In Kent's ‘ Hints to Gentle- 
men of Landed Property,’ printed two years later, 
are to be found many it soem suggestions on 
draining, manuring, &c. Marshall’s ‘ Minutes 
of Agriculture’ register the experiments of a 
practical man, and of one who was in the habit 
of thinking for himself; consequently this pub- 
lication is not without its value. Almost imme- 
diately after the appearance of the above works, 
we have Wight’s ‘State of Husbandry in Scot- 
land’ and Arthur Young’s ‘ Annals of Agricul- 
ture.’ The number of the contributors to the 
Annals, and the value of a great many of the 
contributions, clearly show that at the time of 
Its appearance, 1784-5, Scientific Agriculture 
attracted considerable attentionin Great Britain. 
The experiments of the editor, Mr. Young, are 
of the most diversified kind ; in his researches on 
the food of plants, he appears to have brought 
to the test of his experiments most of those 
chemical manures, which have lately been the 
subjects of attention, together with many others, 
and particularly several volatile fluids and gas- 
cous bodies. It will be seen by the following 
extract from Young’s observations on his first 
ublished series of these experiments, that he 
eg a certain extent, anticipated Professor 
iebig :— 

“ Had not inflammable air (hydrogen gas) been 
tried, the leading feature for selection would have 
been volatile alkali (ammonia), which is uniformly ex- 
cellent; and as putrefaction is known, in common 


practice, to yield admirable manure, it might have | 


been concluded, with great propriety, that the 
Volatile alkali was the food of plants,—a theory, 
for several years the favourite deduction of my prac. 
tice." Annals, vol. i. folio 185, 

It is also worthy of remark, that this ex- 
perimental farmer soon learnt the value of the 
Volatile portions, which, under ordinary circum- 


stances, are continually flying off from heaps of 
putrefying matter; and that he adopted, himself, 
and strongly recommended to others, the prac- 
tice of covering up heaps of manure from the 
sun and air, stating “one load of the dung in 
the covered part is worth two in the uncovered ;”’ 
and that he also mixed charcoal with decom- 
posing animal matter for the purpose of fixing 
this volatile principle. These points have only 
received general attention since the publications 
of Liebig and Johnston have particularly shown 
their value, and that the necessities of the agri- 
culturist have compelled him to study every 
means by which even the slightest increase to 
his crops was promised. At an earlier period 
than this, ‘Les Eléments d’Agriculture,’ by 
M. Duhamel du Monceau, were published at 
Paris, and almost immediately translated into 
the English language. Duhamel has, in this pub- 
lication, eal extensively into the hedilleny 
of vegetation, and applied this heveidi toa 
practical end. The writings of Duhamel are 
tolerably well known to all those who are in- 
terested in this subject; and although recent 
researches have shown that many of his con- 
clusions are not well founded, yet to him we 
must award the merit of being an honest and 
industrious investigator of a complicated sub- 
ject, and of ome the somewhat rare ability 
of reducing his philosophical deductions to pur- 
poses of general utility. 

With the physiology of plants, or with the 
chemical changes on which the growth of plants 
depends, in its more general bearings, it is im- 
possible, had we the desire, to deal in the present 
paper. We intend to confine ourselves to the 
general question, of the value of that assistance 
which the agriculturist is deriving from the 
labours of the chemist and the observations of 
the geologist. 

It is our belief, that Agriculture will derive 
the greatest assistance from Chemistry and 
Geology ; but this will not be—it cannot be— 
immediately. Years of experiments must pass 
by—numerous failures must be experienced— 
before the real advantages of Scientific Farming 
will be evident. It is only to be feared, that 
practical farmers, being disappointed in the 
realization of those expectations which chemists 
—somewhat over sanguine—have given rise 
to, may regard their views as visionary, and 
fall back contentedly upon those methods on 
which, from their own and their fathers’ experi- 
ence, they can depend, to the entire rejection 
of those improvements, which, though they 
promise a great increase in the produce of an 
acre, appear to them as unsupported theories, 
which they fear may subject them to loss on 
the first crop, and permanent injury to the soil 
—and some such cases have come under our 
immediate knowledge. 

The experience of the past should be our | 
guide to the future. We have shown that a 
movement, bearing a striking resemblance in 
all its characters to the present one, amongst 
chemists and agriculturists, occurred about the 
close of the last century. We do not mean to 
say that anything like the amount of talent was 
then exercised on the question, which we find | 
now brought to bear with all its force upon it. 
Varlo, Kent, Marshall, and Young were not to 
be compared with Daubeny, Playfair, Johnston, 
Solly, and Liebig, for scientific acquirements. 
The theoretical views even of Young were, in 
' many respects, absurd—and, not being enabled 
to divest his mind of the phlogistic hypothesis, 
he often sadly missed the truth. Yet, many of 
| the suggestions made by those authors of the 
‘ eighteenth century, were as decidedly improve- 
ments on the then existing state of agriculture, 








as any of those proposed by the chemists of 


1845 are on its present state. They were, how- 
ever, tried with the greatest caution; and most 
slowly did they overturn those methods of cul- 
ture, which, though rude, were sanctioned by 
long practice. 

The tillers of the soil have habits and feelings 
peculiarly their own; and it will be found that 
they adhere with pertinacity to those methods 
upon which they have, season after season, 
relied. Take the old fallowing system as an 
example of the extreme reluctance with which 
an established practice, though upon the very 
face of itan absurd one, is given up by the farmers. 

In proof of our position, and for the purpose 
of showing the causes which will operate to pro- 
duce that want of success to which we have 
referred, we will adduce a few examples within 
our own knowledge. 

An intelligent farmer reads, in the recent pub- 
lication of a chemist of some eminence, that by 
having analyses of hfs soils, he will learn in what 
they are deficient, and consequently be enabled 
to supply them with that manure which will, by 
making up that deficiency, insure the required 
food for his crops. He sees the importance of 
this, and samples are taken from his fields, and 
forwarded to a chemist upon whom he thinks he 
can depend. Ina short time he receives the 
results, and to his surprise he has given to him, 
as the constituents of the soils :— 

Silica, 

Alumina, 

Oxide of Iron, 

Vegetable Matter,— 
these varying but slightly in their proportions 
in the different samples. The farmer, in this 
case, fancied he had not been honestly dealt 
with—and he sent a few of the samples to an- 
other chemist, putting no limit to the fee for the 
analysis of a sample. He was then furnished 
with a list of from ten to twelve substances, stated 
to have been detected in, and separated from, 
the soil. The analysis was, without doubt, most 
carefully made, but the farmer knows not what 
use to make of it. He asks of the chemist this 
question, ‘Such a sample is from a very un- 
pier a part of my estate: what manure shall 

apply to insure a good crop of potatoes?” 

The chemist, withthe most praiseworthy honesty, 
replied, ‘‘ That, although an analytical chemist, 
he had no experience as a farmer, and he did 
not know.” 

In another case, large sums of money were 
expended on some of the much celebrated, or 
rather much puffed, chemical manures, which 
in nearly every instance failed. Into the causes 
of this failure it is not necessary to go. It may 
have been—probably was—owing to their inju- 
dicious application. This only shows the neces- 
sity of combining at the same time the analyst, 
who seeks for the fractional parts of a grain of 
some chemical compound, with the farmer, who 
superintends the application of tons of manure 
to broad acres of land. These have, in chemi- 
cal language, but little affinity for each other, 
and to unite for any useful end, the introduction 
of a third principle will be necessary. The 
chemist is not the person to whom experiments 
on the large scale should be given—the farmer, 
depending as he does, in most cases, on a certain 
annual return, cannot give up his time or his 
fields to the experiments of the chemist; it will 
therefore be necessary for the successful exami- 
nation of theories connected with agriculture, 
and for the correct trial of experiments, that 
establishments supported by the nation, or by 
those who are to be the first benefited, should 
be founded on a secure basis, with a ma- 
chinery of the most practical description. 
The force of this has been already felt in many 
agricultural districts, and hence Experimental 
Farmers’ Clubs have sprung up; but, in too 
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many instances, the value of these societies is 
reduced to almost nothing, from the circum- 
stance that they have not amongst their mem- 
Bers any person who could inquire into the 
rationale of an experimental result. This is not 
meant as any reflection on the intelligence of our 
farmers, but a particular kind of education is 
necessary. Few men can observe properly, or 
draw correct inferences from a series of obser- 
vations, unless they have been schooled in 
inductive philosophy, and habituated to the 
tasks of physical investigation. In the proposed 
Agricultural Colleges, we have the proper ele- 
ments; and it is to be hoped that they will 
receive such support as will enable them to 
embrace those sub/ects to their full extent, and 
thus prove their value to the nation. In the 
Government establishment, the Museum of Eco- 
nomic Geology, it was proposed that agricultural 
chemistry should form an important feature ; in 
this department, however, scarcely anything hasas 
yet been done; and in our opinion the machinery 
of that establishment must be of a more opera- 
tive character before anything can be expected 
from it. The Royal Agricultural Society of 
England works on a grander scale, and from it 
pat results may be anticipated ; and it is to be 

oped that the liberal designs of the committee, 
having great practical good in view, may be 
promptly seconded by the industry of its nume- 
rous intelligent and wealthy members. 

The necessity for a well organized system of 
scientific investigation is admitted on every 
hand: at the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, @ graut was made of the sum of 50/. for 
conducting the analysis of the ashes of plants; 
and it was expected that the Royal Agricultural 
Society would assist in this inquiry, by the grant 
of a much larger sum. This fact alone proves 
that one of the most important conditions, inti- 
mately connected with the practical applications 
of manure, is nearly unknown, or, at least, not 
correctly known. Professor Liebig has proved, 
by analyses conducted in the Giessen laboratory, 
that plants, like animals, have the power of con- 
forming to the conditions of their situations, and 
the quantity of potash and soda in plants varies 
relatively with their distance from, or proximity 
to, the ocean : this is a curious fact, but, isolated 
as it is, to the farmer the knowledge of it is of 
little value. Gurneyism, or covering grass with 
fibrous material, has been proved to produce the 
increase of 5,000lb. of grass per acre. Several 
theories have been put forth to account for this 
effect, but as yet not one explanation drawn 
from experimental evidence has been given. 
Men are too much inclined to yield to their 
‘habitual indolence, and to endeavour to hide the 
_ which naturally results from it, under 
the disguise of some specious hypothesis. 
“Guano has been found to be a valuable manure 
for many crops—particularly the grasses; and 
‘chemists have attributed important properties 
to the uric acid, contained in this animal pro- 
duction; yet we have Liebig stating, that there 
is no evidence to support these assertions, which 
‘are indeed mere assuniptions, on which no de- 
pendence can be placed. Even the nitrogen 
theory of the Giessen professor, founded, as it 
appears to be, on carefully-conducted experi- 
ments, has been disputed with much show of 
truth ; and many other hypotheses, which he 
‘has put forward in the most positive manner, 
have been shown to be open to many objections. 
These instances prove the necessity of proceed- 
ing in this inquiry with the greatest caution. 
Physical phenomena of a mysterious character 
are involved with the chemistry and physiology 
of vegetation ; and it will only be by an exten- 
sive and well-directed inquiry into the opera- 
tions of light and electricity, on the functions of 
plants, and into the chemical and physiological 


conditions of the vegetable world, with particu- 
lar reference to the geographical and geological 
situation of the plants, that any important prac- 
tical results will be obtained. 

At the same time as we express our belief 
that the farmer has expected too much from 
chemistry in its present condition, and that 
chemists, on the other hand, have promised too 
much to the farmer, we must admit that much 
good has been effected by drawing attention to 
the subject of manures. The value of manure 
is sufficiently shown in the amount of capital 
which has been embarked in the trade for Afri- 
can and Peruvian guano. This substance has 
been found to consist of certain ammonial salts, 
of phosphates and urates united with animal 
matter; many of the cargoes of African guano 
have been almost entirely the remains of seals, 
which have been thrown aside in heaps, after 
their oil has been extracted by the seal-fishers, 
the chemical condition of which is, however, but 
little different from the true guano. These pro- 
ductions are sufficiently valuable to be brought 
from many thousand miles distance, and hun- 
dreds of ships are employed, at an enormous 
expense, to bring it to Europe. Yet it is an 
indisputable fact that every city, yea, every 
village, throws to waste all the active principles 
contained in this far-sought treasure. The 
sewers of the metropolis alone pour out into the 
Thames annually, more of the nitrogenous and 
other matters, which are proved to be valuable 
food for plants, than all the islands of Peru or 
Africa can afford us. 





Much has been said and written on the im- 
| portance of attending to the geology of a dis- 
trict in estimating the productiveness of a farm, 
| it being held as a tolerably constant rule, that 
'the soil must naturally partake of the consti- 
| tuents of the rock upon which it lies. To a 
| certain extent, and under certain conditions, 
| this is true. The soil found on, and at the 
| base of, a granite hill, will contain quartz, 
felspar and mica, in various stages of decom- 
position; but in certain positions, over the 
valleys, many miles distant from any granite, 
the soil is found to be of the same character. 
There is no difficulty in accounting for this: the 
wash of the mountain torrent has borne away 
with it the disintegrated portions of the rock, and 
deposited them in its course. Again, we have 
no sufficient evidence to show that any remark- 
able difference exists between the surface soils 
of a limestone district, or of a slate formation. 
It must be admitted that plants of a certain 
character grow upon the one, which do not 
appear to make the other their habitat. If we 
trace the progress of the formation of soil, it 
does not fallow of a necessity that it should par- 
take, in any great degree, of the nature of the 
rock upon which it lies. The lichens fasten on 
the bare rock, they come to maturity, and they 
perish there; in the film of soil thus formed 
plants of a a order take root and grow, 
these running through the same course of flower- 


ing and seeding, die and pass into decay, to be 


succeeded by a still superior tribe. Thus year 
after year, through ages, the soil goes onincreas- 
ing, not from the decomposition or disintegration 
of the rock, but from the decay of vegetables 
which have grown uponit. These views will be 
opposed by many, but we believe that too much 
stress has been laid upon the geological, and too 
little on the geographical aspect of agricultural 
districts. 

Any means by which the agricultural wealth 
of a nation may be improved deserves serious 
consideration. In a kingdom like our own, 
where there exists a very dense population, 
with a natural disposition to a rapid increase, 
the improvement of the soil becomes a mo- 
mentous question to the community—whilst 








to the farmer, who, liable as he is to the up. 
certainties of our climate, and to a keen mer. 
cantile competition, is desirous of securing, and 
indeed of increasing, his annual product, to 
insure a remunerative return for his property 
his anxieties and his labour, the subject is one of 
vital interest. 

The diligent researches of Professor John. 
ston are of the utmost worth, and all his pub. 
lications are valuable for the practical infor. 
mation which they afford. Mr. pate work on 
‘Landed Property, and the Economy of Estates’ 
is a valuable addition to agricultural literature— 
and we strongly recommend to the landowner 
an attentive consideration of the chapter on 
leases. Mr. Solly’s ‘ Rural Chemistry’ must be 
well known, as it appeared originally in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle ; but this and all the works 
named at the head of this paper, are, in their 
several ways, worthy the attention of persons 
interested in the subject on which they treat. 





Travels in India, including Sinde and th 
Punjab. By Captain Leopold von Orlich, 
Translated from the German by H. E. Lloyd, 
Esq. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 


Captain Leopold von Orlich, an officer in the 
Prussian service, believing that the English dis. 
asters in Cabtil would lead to protracted and 
serious wars, sought permission to go to India 
for the purpose of acquiring that military expe- 
rience which a long continuance of peace pre- 
vented him from gaining in his own country, 
He did not, however, reach India till the happy 
termination of the Afghan war had restored 
British supremacy; but he took advantage of 
his visit to observe the peculiarities of that re- 
markable country, and he communicated the 
results of his observations to Alexander von 
Humboldt and Carl Ritter, whose names suffi- 
ciently attest the importance and interest of his 
literary labours. His letters have not the live- 
liness and spirit of Jacquemont, but they are 
also free from the objectionable qualities which 
sullied the pages of the French naturalist; if 
Orlich be less entertaining, he is not so super- 
ficial, and the inferiority of his wit is compen- 
sated by the superiority of his judgment. 

tain Orlich first visited the Bombay Presidency, 
whence he proceeded in the Zenobia steamer to 
Scinde, in company with Sir Charles Napier and 
a large body of military. It was during the 
voyage that the cholera broke out on board, 
with such fearful intensity, as described by Ge- 
neral Napier [see ante, p. 33]. 

The account which Captain Orlich gives of 
the Ameers of Scinde, confirmed as it has been 
by all other competent authorities, is not caleu- 
lated to excite regret for their deposition :— 

“The Ameers are as ignorant as the people: their 
time is spent in the harem, or in hunting, and the 
latter is pursued with such eagerness that the country 
is thereby daily n,ore and more depopulated. In 
order to enlarge their preserves, which consist of 
Babul trees, a species of Mimosa Arabica, tamarinds 
and tamarisks, they have recourse to the most arbitrary 
measures. Thus Meer Futteh Ali expelled the 
inhabitants from one of the most fertile districts of 
the Indus, near Hyderabad, which produced @ 
revenue of nearly two lacs, because it was the 
favourite haunt of the Babiroussa: and Meer Murad 
Ali caused a large village to be totally destroyed, in 
order that the lowing of the cattle and crowing of the 
cocks, might not disturb the game in an adjoining 
preserve belonging to his brother. In the middle of 
this preserve is a small isolated building with a pond 
in front of it; thither the game is driven and killed 
by the Ameers, who are stationed behind the wall 
When Lord Keane entered the country with the 
army, three of his officers took possession of a building 
of this kind, which was closely surrounded with trunks 
of trees: here they intended to pass the night,and te 
enjoy the pleasures of the chase on the following 
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oy but the wood, which was dried up by the 
gun, was set on fire, probably by design, and all three 
perished in the flames.” — : 

Captain Orlich was informed by Sir Charles 
Napier, that there was no chance of any military 

tions in that country, and received, about 
the same time, an invitation from Lord Ellen- 
borough to join the army of reserve which had 
been assembled on the Sutlej. It was the general 
belief in India that this army was designed to 
oceupy the Punjab, which has been in a state of 
distraction ever since the death of Runjeet 
Singh, and which indeed, in all human proba- 
bility, must be taken under British protection, 
if not under British government, at no distant 
date. Soon after his arrival at Ferrozpore, 
Captain Orlich witnessed the interesting sight 
of the reception of the heroes of Jellalabad by 
the army of reserve :— 

“ At 8 o'clock General Sale’s brigade defiled, the 
bands playing ‘God save the Queen,’ amid the 
thunder of the artillery and the enthusiastic cheers 
ofthe army. A joyous, yet affecting, sensation per- 
yaded the whole assembly, when the officers and 
soldiers, led by the heroine of the day, Lady Sale, 
mounted on a magnificent elephant, saluted their 
friends. The brave warriors who followed showed 
not a trace either of the privations of a protracted 
siege, or of the fatigues of a long march. In the 
reat of the troops came the baggage, the whole pre- 
senting the most strange, but most faithful picture, 
ofa march of crusaders. Invalids mounted on ele- 


phants and camels, and others, more seriously ill, in 


palanquins or doolees; camels, oxen, and asses hea- 
vily laden ; here an Afghan female closely veiled, 
with trellis embroidery before her eyes, and wrapped 
ina white robe, which merely exposed her small feet, 
covered with gold-embroidered slippers; there a 
mother with her child on a camel; children on ponies, 
fondling a cat or a dog, or watching pigeons and fowls 
in baskets; fettered game-cocks and fighting rams; 
men, women, and children in the strangest cos- 
tumes; Afghan chiefs with their families; merchants 
and servants of the most diverse nations and pro- 
fessions, flocks of sheep and goats, and waggons 
drawn slowly by oxen. The passage of this motley 
train of one brigade, across both the bridges lasted 
full four hours! We were never tired of looking 
at this diminutive emigration of the nations, and 
remained nearly an hour longer lost in contempla- 
tion and reflection. We afterwards assembled at 
breakfast, in a tent, pitched near one of the bridges, 
where these varied scenes were again brought before 
us.” 

Scarcely less interesting was the visit of Pur- 
thaub Singh, heir to the kingdom of Lahore, 
and Dheean Singh, prime minister and “ vice- 
toy over’’ the reigning monarch, to the British 
camp :— 

“Prince Purthaub Singh is a pretty boy; but 
weak and delicate, and rather disfigured by a very 
crooked set of teeth. He carried a shield on his 
shoulder, and a sabre in his hand; he was dressed in 
yellow silk, and his turban, neck, and ears were 
lavishly ornamented with pearls and diamonds, 
Dheean Singh, who led him by the hand into the 
tent, wore under a blue silk vest a shirt of mail, over 
that asilver cuirass, light brown leather pantaloons 
sitting very tight to the leg, and red shoes embroi- 
dered with gold, which, according to custom, he put 
off at the entrance, His silver helmet, wound about 
With pearls, and yellow and blue silk shawls which 

over his shoulder, was ornamented with a 
feather, which was fastened by an agraffe of rubies, 
and gave him an appearance of great haughtiness. 
When I saw him, who is the handsomest man of 
his nation, galloping at full speed on his bay horse, 
with a golden bridle and a panther skin, with a staff 
in his right hand, I could have fancied that I saw 
one of the heroes of antiquity. The attendants were 

in the same style of magnificence, and 

looked extremely elegant and picturesque ; and the 

bar exhibited a scene which carried us all back 

fo remote ages: it seemed as if the warriors had 

an to life again who had fought under the banner 
orus.”’ 


Lord Ellenborough, anxious that Captain 





Orlich should have every opportunity of gain- 
ing information, gave him an appointment in 
the extraordinary embassy sent to Lahore. His 
description of that celebrated city does not pre- 
sent it in a very inviting aspect :— 

“Lahore lies close to the Ravee, and contains 
80,000 inhabitants; it is about eight miles in cir- 
cumference, and is surrounded by a rampart with 
indifferent bastions, and a broad moat. Besides 
Hasuree Bagh, the tomb of Semat, and the hand- 
some, but dirty and decayed mosques of Padshah and 
Vizier Khan, the city contains nothing worth seeing. 
The streets are narrow and dirty ; the houses are 
high and built of brick, with flat roofs, They have 
a mean appearance, and the only thing that attracts 
the eye is the very elegant carving of the wood bal- 
conies and low windows. A kennel runs down the 
middle of the unpaved streets, and renders them 
almost impassable in rainy weather.” 

The members of the embassy were invited to 
visit Shere Singh, the nominal king of Lahore, 
at his summer palace, the renowned Shalihmar, 
the gardens of which were compared to Para- 
dise by the earlier travellers to the courts of the 
Delhi emperors. We extract an account of this 
delightful spot, and of the reception of the em- 
bassy :— 

“ Shalibagh or Shalihmar, the garden of the Em- 
peror Shah Jehan, who reigned from 1627 to 1656, 
bears this inscription : ‘ House of Joy :’ and is built 
in the same style as the Shalihmar in Kashmir. It 
is an oblong parallelogram, surrounded by a high 
wall, 1200 paces in length, and 800 in breadth, with 
three terraces of equal size rising successively ten 
feet above each other. A canal brought from a great 
distance crosses this delightful garden, and discharges 
itself in the middle terrace, into a large marble basin: 
nearly 500 fountains rise from this basin and from 
the canal, and cool the air most delightfully. In 
the centre of the garden is a small palace of white 
marble, and other pavilions and structures are scat- 
tered about in various places; but they are all going 
to decay. The garden is full of tall magnificent 
trees, but we were especially struck with some 
avenues of oranges which were richly laden with such 
an abundance of large fruit, that the branches seemed 
ready to break under the weight. The whole garden, 
even to the remotest parts, was most tastefully and 
splendidly illuminated with thousands of small lamps, 
gay paper lanterns, torches and wheels of fire, and 
from time to time fireworks diffused the most singu- 
lar lights and colours by which the garden seemed to 
float in an ocean of flame. After strolling about in 
this magic scene, we assembled in the marble villa 
round a long table, when we were regaled with fruits 
and champagne, and some bayaderes were also there, 
with the vain hope that they would afford amuse- 
ment: they were the first handsome women whom 
his Highness had introduced, and two of them espe- 
cially were exceedingly beautiful. They sat at the 
feet of the Maharaja, caressing sometimes him and 
sometimes the young Prince, and even extended that 
favour to any one who looked complacently at them. 
A person present making a remark on their graceful- 
ness, his Highness requested that they might be 
courted at pleasure !” 

After the return of the embassy Captain 
Orlich visited Delhi, where he arrived just in 
time to witness the celebration of the Moharram, 
or annual feast, by which the Mohammedans 
celebrate the martyrdom of the sons of Ali. His 
description of the festival, though not absolutely 
new, is too graphic to be omitted :— 

“The evening is the best time for getting an in- 
sight into the ways and manners of the people; I 
therefore gladly accepted the offer of Captain Bowen 
to ride with him on his elephant through the streets 
of Delhi, his surwar, mounted on a camel, trotting 
on before to make way for us. We proceeded to 
the silver market, the broad street which intersects 
Delhi from east to west. When we turned into it, 
at the extreme west end, the most interesting scene 
of Indian common life met our eyes. The houses 
in this street are of two and three stories, built of 
sandstone and brick. On the ground-floor are the 
open bazars, from which innumerable lamps diffused 
a light, equal to that of the finest illumination ; the 





upper stories are the residence of the merchants; 
where, at the open windows, or in the balconies or 
verandas, the women and girls, gaily dressed, weré 
gazing upon the multitude below. The people passed 
in crowds from shop to shop; elephants and camels 
endeavoured carefully to make their way through 
this living mass ;—here were the merchants praising 
their goods, there were handsome female figures, in 
their airy white garments, giving vent to their joy in 
laughing and jesting: bands of music were playing, 
while female dancers and buffoons collected a little 
circle around them, who expressed their admiration 
more by gestures than by words. A cunning fruit- 
seller offered his hookah to every passer-by, to entice 
customers. Jewellers now and then opened their 
caskets and displayed their beautiful ornaments of 
gold, silver, precious stones, and pearls; for the work 
of the goldsmiths of Delhi, especially in filigree, are 
more ingenious, tasteful, and inexpensive than any- 
where in India, and far excel those of Genoa. Paint- 
ings on ivory, portraits, as well as buildings and pro- 
cessions, are executed here in the greatest perfection, 
and would do honour even to our best artists. Not 
merely is the likeness admirable, but the delicacy 
and fidelity of the execution are very great. We 
rode about for a couple of hours through this busy 
world, and it was late in the evening before we reach- 
ed the camp.” 

From Delhi our traveller proceeded to Agra, 
the favourite residence of Akbar, one of the eS 
monarchs that ever swayed a —. We re- 
—_ to learn that the English government 

yestows proper care on the conservation of this 
emperor's sepulchre : but neither this mausoleum 
nor the still more celebrated Taj Mahal, have 
the same interest for us as the Guten Asylum of 
Agra, a description of which we do not remem- 
ber to have met before :— 

“At the distance of some hundred paces from 
Akbar’s mausoleum, there is an orphan asylum in 
the ruins of an ancient sepulchre. It is for thé 
children of the natives who perished in the famine 
of 1837-8, and whose education is provided for, as 
well by the charity of the Christian community, as 
by the support of government. Of the 2000 children 
who at that time found an asylum here, 350 remained 
in the institution, and the others were received by 
kindred establishments, At present there are 160 
boys and 140 girls here: 60 had died notwithstand- 
ing all the care that was taken of them. Each child 
costs two rupees and a half per month, and the 
whole establishment 700 rupees per month. Mr. 
Moore was the founder of this institution, which is 
now under the direction of Mr. Driberg, a German 
missionary. The children are educated in the Chris- 
tian religion, and those who are distinguished by their 
abilities are trained for the office of teachers: three 
hours in the day are employed in instruction, and 
three more in learning different trades. The boys 
weave carpets, woollen cloth, and calicoes, or learn 
mechanical trades and agriculture; the girls are 
employed in household duties, in the kitchen, and 
in spinning. A large garden, attached to the estab- 
lishment, is cultivated entirely by the pupils, and 
produces the necessary vegetables and fruits. It is 
intended to found with them a Christian village, for 
which the government gives the land. Some are 
already married, and have commenced the establish- 
ment of this colony. hej teachers are for the 
most part natives; the children are perfect masters 
of the English language; they translate readily 
from English into Hindoostanee, and had made 
great proficiency in writing and ciphering. Their 
healthy blooming appearance, and their cheerful 
countenances, showed that they were contented and 
happy.” 

Captain Orlich’s next visit was to Lucknow, 
the capital of the kingdom of Oude, but still 
more celebrated as the metropolis of the Baya- 
deres, or dancing girls of India. Neither the 
city nor its inmates offered much attraction to 
the Prussian visitor :— 

“ We were much amused with our rides through 
the old bazar, a long, narrow and dirty street, in 
which the principal business of Lucknow, with all 
its peculiarities, is centred. The bazars are kept on 
the ground-floors of the houses, which are three 
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stories high ; the two upper stories are furnished with 
neatly carved verandas, which run like balconies in 
front of the sitting-rooms. As soon as the sun de- 
clines, the inmates of these houses appear in the 
balconies in a variety of groups, and look at the 
traffic in the streets; and as most of the bayaderes 
reside here and appear unveiled, I had ample oppor- 
tunity of seeing these fair women of Lucknow. They 
were all bare-headed, and their beautiful black hair 
fell down in braids, or was interwoven with jewels; 
most of them wore large nose-rings, which hung over 
the corners of the mouth, and their long earrings 
touched their shoulders. Very few of them could be 
called pretty, but they have piercing eyes, which look 
the more brilliant because their eyelids are blackened 
with antimony. A coloured scarf was thrown lightly 
and gracefully across the neck and shoulders, and 
displayed rather than concealed the fine contour of 
the upper part of their persons. They did not fail 
to make many remarks upon us, and sought to draw 
our attention, by laughing, joking, and tittering, but 
it is by no means advisable to pay any attention 
to them, as these bayaderes are extremely importu- 
nate.” 

From Lucknow our traveller proceeded to | 
Benares, the great seat of Hindu learning, in 
the vicinity of which the ruins of an ancient | 
city have been discovered, belonging to a race 
of people no longer existing in Hindustan :— 


“Tt is six miles north-east of Benares, and three, 
of the cantonments, and evidently lies on a classic 
soil, for, that a large and mighty city must have stood 
here, is amply testified by the numerous ruins, and 
beautifully-formed bricks, with which all the ground, 
and especially the banks of a lake, which extends 
from east to west, are covered. The only fragment 
which has been preserved, is a vaulted tower about 
sixty feet high; it is built of granite and blocks of 
red sandstone, which are let into one another, and 
fastened without any cement, and in the upper por- 
tion some bricks have been introduced. The diameter 
of its base is about 100 fect, and the whole of the 
exterior, forms a round domed cone, similar to the 
Manikeeala in the Punjab. This remarkable tower 
is a compact mass of stone, without any open space 
in the interior, and merely covers a deep well, into 
which the corpse of a king was probably let down. 
A copper tablet found upon its highest summit bears 
an inscription, which, as far as I know, has not yet 
been deciphered: it is now in the museum of the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta. Atan elevation of about 
twenty feet from the ground are several niches, sur- 
rounded by elegant arabesques, in which statues of 
men, women, and children, the size of life, formerly 
stood: some of these have been removed to Calcutta, 
to save them from the destructive spirit of the natives; 
seven statues of red sandstone, which were sadly 
mutilated, were, however, lying about. They are 
the figures of a people, with flat noses, thick lips, 
and unusually large eyes. The hair lies perfectly 
smooth to the head, and falls in innumerable curls 


| mine of words and figures which lies beneath 


Sixth Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England. 


Tuts Report, which has just been presented to 
Parliament, contains a vast amount of vital statis- 
tics,andisstrikingly illustrative of the desire mani- 
fested in our public offices to procure cfficial and 
authentic statistical information; for, though the 
Report in question professes to deal only with the 
births,deaths, and marriagesin England, there are 
comprehensive returns of a similar nature from 
no less than sixteen foreign countries, embracing 
108 pages of serried ranks of figures out of a 
total of 358. These returnsare doubtless valuable, 
as they enable the statist to institute comparisons, 
in vital statistics, between this country and con- 
tinental kingdoms; though at the same time they 
tend to swell the Report to that unfortunate size, 
which causes it to run considerable danger of 
being classed along with the thousand and one 
big blue books, which are calculated more to 
astonish, than to enlighten and instruct; for few 
there are who possess courage to work the huge 


the cover. 

The Report, of which the following is an 
abstract, brings down the number of births, 
marriages, and deaths, to the close of 1842; and 
these appear in the subjoined table, contrasted 
with those of the preceding three years :— 





1839 | 1840 1841 1842 





Marriages. | 193,166 | 122,665 
Births 492,574 | 502,303 
I atnatccsoncawa | 938,979 | 359,634 


122,496 
512,158 
343,847 


118,825 
517,739 
349,519 





Excess of Births over 


. 142,669 | 168,311 | 168,220 








\ 153,595 





A calculation has been made of the probable 
population in each of the above years, and upon 
this the following table has been compiled, 
showing the per-centage proportion of marriages, 
births, and deaths :— 





Annual number of Marriages, 
Births, and Deaths, to a Popu- 
lation of 100. 





Years. |Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
“794 
“781 
“769 
736 


770 





1839. ....00. 3177 
3197 
3217 
3 209 


2-187 
2-290 
2-160 
2-167 








Mean....! 3200 | 2-209 





The marriages, births, and deaths were sepa- 
rately compared with the male and female popu- 
lation, and it was found that 1 in 64 of the male 
population, and 1 in 66 of the female popula- 
tion resident in England, married annually; 





over the neck and shoulders. Some of them were 
quite naked, others wrapped in light garments, which | 
are very curiously wrought, and fit tight to the body, | 
or fall in picturesque folds. One of these figures | 
wore a cord rourid the waist, exactly similar to that 
which distinguishes the brahmins.”’ 

In the rest of his travels Captain Orlich | 
passed through scenes so often described, that 
they must be familiar to most readers. He pays | 
a high compliment to the discipline and efli- | 
ciency of the Anglo-Indian army, but takes little | 
notice of the Company’s civil administration. 
More than once he insists on the necessity of 
occupying the Punjab, so as to make the Indus 
and the Himalayan chain the boundaries of our 
empire; and he confirms Jacquemont’s assertion 
that the Sikhs on the eastern side of the Sutlej 
are far more prosperous and happy, than the 
subjects of the King of Lahore. We have little 
doubt that irresistible circumstances will compel 
the English to adopt this course of policy, for 
Runjeet Singh has left behind him no successor 
able to sustain the weight of the monarchy 
which he founded. 


there was 1 birth to 15 males, and to 16 females 
living; and the mortality of males was 1 in 44, 
of females 1 in 47, or 2-294 and 27124 per cent. 
The marriages registered in England in 1842 
were 3,671 fewer than in 1841, and 4,341 fewer 
than in 1839. The proportion of annual mar- 
riages, to persons of all ages, was 1 in 130 in all 
England, and 1 in 102 in London; the annual 
matriages were, to persons aged between 20 and 
40, nearly as 1 to 40 in England, and 1 to 37 in 
the metropolis. As compared with 1841, the 
number of marriages not according to the Esta- 
blished Church increased 653; showing that 
more Dissenters have availed themselves of the 
rights conceded to them by the Marriage Act of 
1836. The marriages among Jews were 163, 
which implies the existence of about 18,700 
Jews in England. The minors married in 1841 
were 21,647; in 1842, 21,390, which is about 
1 per cent. less than the former number; while 
the diminution in the number of persons of full 
age married was 7,085 in 223,345, or 3 per cent. 
The proportion of marriages to the population 
was either stationary, or only increased slightly 








the country and the metropolis the marri 
neem ta ” — 
The following table shows the number of 
marriages in England and Foreign States, and 
is curious, as it appears that more marr 

were contracted in Russia in one year than in 
either of the other countries during three :— 





= 
Per-centage 
Proportion. 


Annual 


Countries and Years. Marriages. 





England, 1840, 1, 2 ............ 
Austria, 1839, 40, 1 

Denman, TOM, 8, Buccccciceseces 
Prussia, 1839, 40, 1 

Russia, 1842 


121,329 
174,105 
282,104 
132,382 
501,850 





A table is given of the number and designa. 
tion of buildings belonging to Dissenters regis. 
tered in England for the solemnization of mar. 
riages to June 30, 1844. These amounted to 
186 Presbyterian, 903 Independent, 539 Baptist, 
204 Arminian Methodist, 69 Calvinistic Metho- 
dist, 284 Roman Catholic, 5 Foreign Churches, 
and 42 Miscellaneous. 

Of the 517,739 births registered in 1842, 
265,204 were males, and 252,535 females; of 
these, 17,810 were illegitimate males, and 
16,986 illegitimate females, making a total of 
34,796, or 6°7 per cent. It is gratifying to find 
the metropolis, which might be expected to 
produce the largest proportion of illegitimate 
children, appear to great advantage ¢ontrasted 
with other parts of England; for whereas in 
Cumberland, Herefordshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Shropshire, and Westmoreland, 11:4, 10°6, 9-9, 
9°3, and 9°3 respectively per cent. of the children 
born during 1842 were illegitimate, the metro- 
= had only 32 per cent. It is desirable to 

ear in mind, however, that the returns of ille- 
gitimacy are not safe tests of the state of morals; 
and in employing them at all with this view, a 
great variety of circumstances, besides the bare 
facts, must be considered. Many thousands of 
legitimate births annually escape registration; 
and where concealment is an object, until the 
law makes it compulsory, on the occurrence of 
a birth, to have it duly registered, it is reason- 
able to conclude that a large proportion of ille- 
gitimate births in the metropolis escape regis- 
tration ; and this is in a great measure confirmed 
by the following table of the proportion of 
illegitimate to legitimate births in various 


| countries and cities :— 


Proportion of 100 Children 
born. 





Countries and Cities. 





Legitimate. | llegitimate. 

1 97 909 2-091 
18-910 
6°562 
40 700 
6721 
3200 
Tia 
28°810 
7/122 
14°950 


11°380 
46 120 


Sardinia .. 

Turin 
Sweden " 

Stockholm .. 
England .. 

London 
France 

Paris 
Prussia 

Berliu 
Austria 

Vienna 


31-090 
93-438 
59°300 
93 279 
96°800 
92°885 
71910 
92-870 
85-050) 
88°620 
53880 
The fearful excess of illegitimate children in 
foreign cities, compared with the English me- 
tropolis, is, in a great measure, to be ascribed 
to the system of foundling hospitals. , 
The average annual mortality of the English 
population, in the five years 1838-42, was 2°20 
per cent. or nearly 1 in 45. The mortality im 
1842 was 2-167, or nearly 1 in 46. In 184 
the mortality under five years of age was some- 
what lower, and of persons at more advanced 
ages a little higher than in the preceding yeat. 
On comparing the rate of mortality in England 
with that of France, Prussia, Austria, al 
Russia, it appears to be lower in this country 
than in either of the foregoing States; but i 
must be remembered that Scotland and Ireland 
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age not included, no steps having hitherto been 
taken for registering the vital statistics in those 

of the United Kingdom,—the only countries 
now in Europe where such facts are not re- 
corded, with the exception of Hungary, Spain, 
Turkey, and Greece. A novel set of returns, 
showing the number and nature of violent 
deaths in England, in 1840, extend over several 
pages. From these the following table is com- 

iled : 


Violent Deaths (cxclusive of Suicides) in 1840. 





Cause. Males. |females. Total. 





i 873 2 a we 
semai ~ |Bas |at |B 
Chemical iejarion, raat 9 i | 
Murder o ee oe 21 
Manslaughter =. oe 16 
ects not poBided .. “| 048 | 127 


Total | 2,838 


3,245 








9,980 
“There were 2,057 persons registered as found 
drowned, during 1840, of whom 1,678 were 
males, and 379 females; of these, 54 males 
and 44 females were returned as suicides. 

To those engaged in inquiring how far mor- 
tality is affected by meteorological changes, the 
following results, abstracted from the Report of 
the Astronomer Royal for 1842, of the me- 
teorological observations made during that year, 
may be interesting, though it must be borne in 
mind that they relate only to one part of the 
kingdom. The mean height of the barometer 
was 29°832; of the thermometer, 46°; the 
mean degree of humidity, 0°861; the prevalent 
winds, S.W., W.S.W., S.S.W. and W.; one 
hour out of 5h. 4m. was calm during the day, 
and one hour out of 2h. 48m. was calm during 
the night. The quantity of rain registered by 
the gauge at 205ft. Gin. above the sea was 
12°63 inches. 





Memoirs of Father Ripa, during Thirteen Years’ 
Residence at the Court of Peking, §c. Selected 
and Translated from the Italian, by Fortunato 
Prandi, Murray. 

Iris a sign of the improved feelings of our age, 

that there is no longer any reluctance to do jus- 

tice to the Romish missionarics. Father Ripa 
held a high place among these enterprising and 

disinterested men; he united the simplicity of a 

child to the courage of a martyr, and devoted 

himself to the task he had undertaken with a 

singleness of purpose, which must command the 

respect of those who differ most from the creed 
he taught. The preaching of a Franciscan friar 
induced Ripa to take orders, and soon after his 
ordination he was nominated to the Chinese 
mission. He came to London for the purpose 
of obtaining a passage in one of the East India 
Company's ships, but found some difficulty in 
procuring permission from the Court of Direc- 
tors, in consequence of the alarm which the 
supposed plans of the Jesuits excited towards 
the close of Queen Anne’s reign. Soon after 
his arrival at Macao, Ripa received permission 
to enter into the Emperor's service, and pro- 
ceeded to Pekin for that purpose. On the river 

Nan-kiang-huo he was much struck by the fish- 

ing-birds employed by the Chinese; his descrip- 

tion of them is confirmed by Mr. Davis :— 

“The fishermen employ a certain kind of birds 
alled loo-soo, which are rather larger than a duck, 
id have a neck as long as that of a goose. As they 
we quite black, they also bear the name of shew-e- 

which signifies water-crow. The fisherman 
takes them in his boat, and when he sets them at 
y they swim upon the water, and at the sight of 
fish they dive and secure it in their beaks. A ring 

Sput upon their necks, which will allow them to 

swallow the smaller fish, but not the larger. When 

p nm perceives that their throats are filled 





with fish, he thrusts into the water a long pole, upon 
which these birds have been trained to climb and re- 
turn into the boat ; he then squeezes their throats to 
make them disgorgg their prey, and every time this 
is done he obtains about two handfuls of fish. The 
greater the number of these birds a fisherman _pos- 
sesses, the richer is he considered to be; for the ex- 
pense of keeping them is a mere nothing, as the 
smaller fish which they catch afford them in general 
sufficient food. I remarked, also, that when these 
loo-soo have dived, they rise to the surface of the 
water with their prey in their beak, and remain nearly 
a quarter of an hour before they plunge again to 
swallow their food. Hence it would appear they are 
taught by instinct that it would be dangerous for them 
to swallow a fish before it is dead.” 

On his road Ripa learned that it was not very 
safe to practise the medical profession in China; 
the treatment of a lay-brother of the Jesuit 
order showed that volunteer physicians exposed 
themselves to very unpleasant contingencies :— 

“ Having some skill in the medical art, he had 
been commanded by the. Emperor to visit his twen- 
tieth son, who was ill. Either from not understand- 
ing the disorder, or from reluctance to give pain to 
the monarch, he pronounced that there was no danger. 
Not long after, the prince died, and the lay-brother 
was kicked, cuffed, and beaten so severely, by order 
of the Emperor, that he fell seriously ill in cogse- 
quence, and was now repairing to Macao, on leave of 
absence. This must not surprise my readers, for I 
can add that, while in Peking, I was acquainted with 
some medical men who, having attended one of the 
imperial family, and not having succeeded in their 
treatment of the case, received a severe flogging, by 
the Emperor's command, and, still smarting from the 
lashes, were sent to prison, loaded with heavy chains. 
Fortunately for them, another member of the impe- 
rial family was taken ill, and they were ordered to 
attend the patient during the whole of his illness, 
without, however, being freed from their chains. 
Having succeeded this time in effecting a cure, they 
were set free, but on condition that they must con- 
tinue to wear round their necks a small chain fastened 
with a clasp, as a warning for the future. Taught by 
these and many other similar cecurrences, the Jesuits, 
who were in the Emperor's service as mathematicians, 
painters, watch-makers, surgeons, or in other capaci- 
ties, would never undertake to serve him as phy- 
sicians.” 

The good father was soon introduced to the 
Emperor; he felt some reluctance when called 
upon to perform the ko-tow, but finally sub- 
mitted, and was appointed painter to the house- 
hold. Among the Chinese customs he was most 
favourably impressed with the profound rever- 
ence of the young towards the aged, and he 
relates the following anecdote in illustration of 
the extent to which it was carried :— 

* One day as I was talking in my own house with a 
mandarin who had come to pay me a visit, his son 
arrived from a distant part of the empire upon some 
business relating to the family. When he came in 
we were seated, but he immediately went down upon 
one knee before his father, and in this position con- 
tinued to speak for about a quarter of an hour. 
did not move from my chair, till, by the course of 
conversation, I discovered who the person was, when 
I suddenly arose, protesting to the mandarin that I 
would stand unless he allowed his son to sit down 
also. A lengthened contest ensued, the father saying 





that he would quit his seat if I continued to stand ; I 
myself declaring that it was impossible for me to sit 
while his son was kneeling; and the son protesting | 
that before his father he must remain on his knees. | 
At last, however, I overcame every scruple, and the 
mandarin signified to his son by a sign that he might 
be seated. He instantly obeyed, but he retreated to , 
a corner of the room, where he timidly seated him- 
self upon the edge of a chest. A year after this, the | 
son again came to visit me, having now become a 
mandarin himself. I offered him the seat of honour 
which was due to him, but he refused it, saying that 
it did not become him to take the same seat which, 
as I might remember, his father had occupied the 
year before. Accordingly, when an emperor dies, his 
son never sits upon the same throne, but upon that 
which had been used by his grandfather.” 


Ripa’s account of the treatment of women in 
China adds some curious particulars to the state- 
ments given by other travellers :— 

“ The Chinese women live entirely shut up by 
themselves in a remote apartment of their houses. 
Among persons of rank they are seldom allowed to 
go out, unless it be during the rejoicings of the new 
year, and even then they are shut up in sedans. 
They are indeed kept so strictly that they are not 
permitted to speak even with the father or the brothers 
of their husbands, much less with their uncles, or 
any other man, however close may be the relation- 
ship. Upon the occasion of the new year, the wife 
goes with her husband to perform the above-men- 
tioned ceremonies and homage before her father-in- 
law and her own parents. She also performs these 
duties on the birthdays of the same relatives; and 
except on these days, her father-in-law is not allowed 
either to speak to her or enter her chamber. And 
here I will not omit the description of a practice 
which, while it proves the excellent social order of 
the Chinese, caused me to smile when I heard of 
it. If a man, for careless conduct or any other 
fault, considers it his duty to correct his daughter 
in-law, as he cannot, according to the custom of the 
country, either enter her room or speak to her, and 
much less beat her, he summons his son before him, 
and after reproaching him with the faults of his wife, 
he bids him prostrate himself, and inflicts a severe 
flogging upon him. The son then rises upon his 
knees, and, touching the ground with his forehead, 
thanks his father for the castigation; after which 
he goes to his wife, and repeats the correction ex- 
actly, giving her the same number of blows that he 
received from his father. * * At the tender age of 
three months, female infants have their feet bound 
so tightly that the growth of this part of the body is 
entirely stopped, and they cannot walk without hob- 
bling and limping, and if upon any occasion they 
endeavour to quicken their pace, they are in danger 
of falling at every step. Even when walking at a 
slow pace, they find it impossible to balance their 
bodies upon a support so small and disproportionate, 
and are consequently obliged to walk like ducks, 
waddling about from right to left. In cases of mar- 
riage, the parties not being able to see each other, it 
is customary to send the exact dimensions of the lady’s 
foot to her intended, instead of sending him her por- 
trait, as we do in Europe.” 

The fondness of the Chinese for their scanty 
beards is amusingly illustrated in the following 
anecdotes :— 

* The Chinese do not shave ; but their beards are 
so thin that the hairs might be counted: the few 
they have, however, they valué even to ridicule, 
Father Perreyra having once perceived a white hair 
on the face of 2 mandarin, with whom he was fami- 
liarly acquainted, hastened to pluck it out, supposing 
that he did him a service. The mandarin, on the 
contrary, was both vexed and grieved at the loss; 
and picking up the hair, he wrapped it carefully in 
a piece of paper, and took it home. The Emperor 
himself was not exempt from this weakness. He 
once commanded Father Rod, who acted as his sur- 
geon, to cure him of a boi! that had formed upon his 
face. Father Rod prescribed a plaster, saying that, 
in order to apply it properly, it would be necessary 
to cut off a few hairs from his Majesty's beard ; and 
the Emperor, after a long consultation with his look- 
ing-glass, ordered the most dexterous of his eunuchs 
to cut them. Immediately after the operation he 
looked at himself again, and, with marks of deep 
grief, he bitterly reproved the eunuch for having so 
grossly blundered as to cut off four hairs when three 
would have been quite enough.” 

Ripa had an early opportunity of judging 
by personal suffering of the skill of the Tartar 
surgeons :— 

“T was commanded to follow the Emperor to his 
country residence, together with Father Tilisch, in 














| the capacity of a mathematician; Father Rod, in 


that of a surgeon ; Father Parrenin, and Don Pe- 
drini, as interpreters. We all set out together on 
horseback, but, before we were out of the city, my 
horse slipped, and I was instantly thrown, receiving 
frightful wounds in my head and other parts of my 
body. As my companions did not dare to stop, they 
recommended me to the care of two heathens, and 
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left me fainting in the street, where I remained in 
this state for a considerable time. When I recovered 
my senses, I found myself in a house, but everything 
appeared dark and indistinct, and I felt as if I had 
fallen from my horse two months before. The Em- 
peror sent me a Tartar surgeon, for he and his court 
were fully persuaded that for falls Tartar surgeons 
were better than Europeans. And, to confess the 
truth, although the mode of treatment was of a bar- 
barous description, and some of the remedies ap- 
peared useless, I was cured in a very short time. 
This surgeon made me sit up in my bed, placing near 
me a large basin filled with water, in which he put 
a thick piece of ice, to reduce it to a freezing point. 
Then stripping me to the waist, he made me stretch 
my neck over the basin, and, with a cup, he conti- 
nued for a good while to pour the water on my neck. 
The pain caused by this operation upon those nerves 
which take their rise from the pia-mater was so great 
and insufferable, that it seemed to me unequalled. 
The surgeon said that this would stanch the blood 
and restore me to my senses, which was actually the 
case; for in a short time my sight became clear, and 
my mind resumed its powers. He next bound my 
head with a band, drawn tight by two men, who held 
the ends, while he struck the intermediate part vigo- 
rously with a piece of wood, which shook my head 
violently, and gave me dreadful pain. This, if I 
remember rightly, he said was to set the brain, which 
he supposed had been displaced. It is true, how- 
ever, that after this second operation my head felt 
more free. A third operation was now performed, 
during which he made me, still stripped to the waist, 
walk in the open air, supported by two persons ; and, 
while thus walking, he unexpectedly threw a bow] of 
freezing cold water over my breast. As this cavsed 
me to draw my breath with great vehemence, and as 
my chest had been injured by the fall, it may be 
easily imagined what were my sufferings under this 
infliction. The surgeon informed me that, if any rib 
had been dislocated, this sudden and hard breathing 
would restore it to its natural position. The next 


proceeding was not less painful and extravagant. The | 


operator made me sit upon the ground ; then, assisted 


by two men, he held a cloth upon my mouth and | ‘ ce : . om 
Pag : =f . new system of policy, so vexatious and perplex- | ieee 
nose till I was nearly suffocated. ‘ This,’ said the | y oe perp | however, 


Chinese Esculapius, ‘ by causing a violent heaving of 
the chest, will force back any rib that may have been 
bent inwards.’ The wound in the head not being 
deep, he healed it by stufling it with burnt cotton. 
He then ordered that I should continue to walk 


much, supported by two persons ; that I should not 


sit long, nor be allowed to sleep before ten o’clock at 


little hifan, that is, thin rice soup. This continued 
walking caused me to faint several times ; but this 
had been foreseen by the surgeon, who had warned 
me not to be alarmed. He assured me that these 
walks in the open air, while fasting, would prevent 
the blood from settling on the chest, where it might 
corrupt. These remedies were barbarous and excru- 
ciating ; but I am bound in truth to confess that in 
seven days I was so completely restored as to be able 
to resume my journey into Tartary.” 

Ripa’s employments afforded him opportuni- 
ties of seeing the Emperor in private, particu- 
larly during the time that he and the sculptor 
Scipel were engaged in preparing decorations 
for the palace at Je-hol. The nature of the im- 
perial amusements may be estimated from the 
following specimen :— 

“ According to a custom strictly observed in China, 
the Emperor cannot inhabit the apartments which 
were occupied by his parents, nor use the throne of 
his predecessor ; and as his Majesty’s mother had 
died a few years before, Scipel and I were com- 
manded to take possession of her empty house. It 
consisted of a small parlour, and a few other apart- 
ments; and was built within a small garden, at the 
top of a delightful little promontory, which com- 
manded a lake of some extent. By bringing the 
water of the river which flows close by Je-hol into 
his gardens, the Emperor had formed the lake, and 
a number of canals, which were plentifully stocked 
with fresh-water fish. On the other side of the lake 
there was a cottage opposite to our own, whither his 
Majesty often retired to study, accompanied by some 
of his concubines. As the windows in China are as 








| cated in Naples, and afterwards sent back as 


| them and their director to a private interview: | Aye. 
night, at which time, and not before, I should take a | 





high and broad as the rooms themselves, and in | of the Duchess of Arlington, and lasted from ning 
summer are kept wide open on account of the heat, | o’clock in the evening until midnight, his Maj 
through the holes in ours, which were framed with | made me accept a present of fifty pounds sterling” 
paper, I saw the Emperor employed in reading or On his return to Naples Ripa devoted himself 
writing, while these wretched women remained sitting | to founding a college for Chinese students, and 
upon cushions as silent as novices. Through these | t> the education of the young men he had 
holes I also observed the eunuchs while they were | brought to Europe. He records with ve 
engaged in various ways of fishing. His Majesty cnet: eatin Gee. canis answering th 
would then sit in a superb little boat, with five or six pupils om anions to Rome, and adds a 


concubines at his feet, some Tartar and others Chi- ~dot lly ditabl , n , 
nese; all dressed in their national costumes. The | 22ec@ote equally cre itable to the wit and piety 


boat was always followed by many others, all loaded of one of these young Chinese an 

with ladies. When the Emperor's presence was re- | _ On this occasion Cardinal Petra, turning to John 
quired in the outer palace on some business, he | In, said, he wished to make him a bishop, and the 
generally went by water; and, as he necessarily | Young priest replied he would rather be a cardinal, 
passed under my window, I also saw him. He always As his Eminence looked astonished at this answer, of 
came in a boat with some concubines, and with a | Which he had not immediately understood the mean. 
train of other boats ldaded with ladies. On reaching | ing, John In, taking hold of the cardinal’s cloak, 
the spot where, by a secret door, he entered the room | added, * When I say I would rather be a cardinal 
in which he gave audience, he left the concubines than a bishop, I do not mean with such garments ag 
behind, in charge of the eunuchs. I saw him several those of your Eminence, but with my own black 
times about the gardens, but never on foot. He was | ones dyed with my own blood shed for the sake of 


| always carried in a sedan-chair, surrounded by a Christ." This reply was much admired by all the 
| crowd of concubines, all walking and smiling. Some- | bystanders, and indeed by all Rome, throughout 


times he sat upon a high seat, in the form of a throne, | Which it soon spread.” , 

with a number of eunuchs standing around him;| The Chinese college at Naples, founded by 
and, watching a favourable moment, he suddenly Father Ripa, is still in existence; and it is not 
threw among his ladies, grouped before him on car- | uninteresting to know, that Lord Macartney, 
pets of felt, artificial snakes, toads, and other loath- | when sent as ambassador to China, obtained two 
sorhe animals, for the purpose of seeing them scamper interpreters from that institution. 

away with their crippled feet. At other times he 
sent some of the ladies to gather filberts and other , ee 
fruits upon a neighbouring hill, and pretending to be On the History and Art of Warming and Ven- 
craving for some, he urged on the poor lame crea- tilating Rooms, Buildings, §c. ; with Notices 
tures with noisy exclamations until some of them fell| of the Progress of Personal and Fireside 
to the ground, when he indulged in a loud and hearty Comfort, and of the Management of Fuel, ge. 
laugh. Such were frequently the recreations of his By Walter Bernan. 

Imperial Majesty, and particularly in the cool of the J [Second Notice. ] 

summer evenings. Whether he was in the country, | We called attention last week to the Chimney, as 
or at Peking, he saw no other company but his ladies | not merely an essential, but a picturesque feature 
and eunuchs ; a manner of life which, in my opinion, | in a Tudor house; and on the score of this (not 
is one of the most wretched, though the worldly con- | forgetting the stately graces of the Oriel), pro- 


tage : “gi 
sider & 20 the height of happinen. | tested against the contemptuous similes applied 








The death of this emperor was followed by a | hy Mr. Bernan to these buildings. Mr. Bernan, 


has pointed out the admirable manner 
in which the architects of the Elizabethan era 
contrived to turn a necessity into a beauty, thus 
indicating those canons of expression in style 
and ornament warranted by obvious utility, with- 
out which there may be much clever copying, 
but there can be no characteristic or satisfactory 
But sad waste went on in these chimneys, 
“We had been but a few days in London, when, | despite their ‘ obelisks, altars, vases all-covered 
ed ye sng ae —— a are ee — with roses, lozenges, frets, guilloches, festoons, 
at the ambassador had been to visit me. Bein oa “a? ho “~ 
much surprised at this unexpected honour, I did oa — by ho . hw en fab 


fail to pay my respects to him; on which occasion ‘ ; s 
he signitied to me that the King desired to see us. regulate; and we find, that in the first year d 


Accordingly, a few days after, we all six repaired to her reign, “ good “Queen Bess”’ was obliged to 
the palace, where his Majesty, in the presence of the | Issue “a “mp mgecnng that no oak, beech, ot 
royal family and the lords of his court, conversed | ash tree, that was one foot square at the stubb, 
with us for about three hours, and appeared so much | and growing within fourteen miles of the sea or 
interested that a certain great Protestant bishop who | any navigable river, should be converted to coal 
was present complained to some of the nobility. At} or fuel, ‘as being a debasing of that which, if 
length the King, becoming fatigued with the long| nature did not at first intend, necessity must 
audience, commanded that the Chinese should dine employ for better service.’ Home-grown tim- 
at the table which was laid daily for the lords of his ber, it will be recollected, for many a long year, 
court, and that I should dine with the Duchess of played too important a part in the domestic, a 


Arlington his relation: This was co oder by his | ll as inthe naval architecture of England, ® 


entertain us all. It pleased the King to honour us | be rashly consumed. It was the material of 
still further in various ways which it is not necessary | Predilection, since Holinshed observes, thatstone 
for me here to describe ; but I will not omit to state | Would have been well nigh as cheap: and bricks 
that, after all the property which we brought from | were used to help in filling the interstices of the 
China had been examined by the proper officers of | huge frame-work houses. Indeed, it would not 
the customs, it was transferred, by his Majesty’s order, | have been easy to build with brick alone, in any 
and free of all expense, to the ship that was to carry conformity with the fashion of the time ;—which 
us to Italy. With respect to certain other duties | allowed, nay, encouraged, the projection of the 
payable to the East India Company, the directors upper stories, one above the other, till the dwellers 
- -_ — —_ oo age wey pub- | in streets, who were kept at a civil distance when 
ic meeting, and showe emselves ready to assist each man stood on his own threshold, might, 


me in any way. They even asked me to dine with | ~*. 
them, and sent some soldiers to escort our goods to without much stretch of courtesy, shake han 


theship. Thus all our property left England without from the windows of the fourth story ! Ray men- 
incurring any expense or suffering the least damage. | ions “ an old house at York, of which the uppet 
Had we been obliged to pay the duty, it would have | story projected fifteen feet beyond the foundation. 
amounted to more than one hundred pounds. At the | These fantastic fashions in architecture welt 
last audience of the King, which was in the presence | accompanied by certain expedients for vem 


ing, that Ripa resolved to return to Europe. He | 
took with him four young Chinese, to be edu- 


missionaries to their native country. The arrival 
of these strangers appears to have excited much 
attention in London, and George I. admitted 
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Sop and the production of sweet air, as pictur- 
but well nigh as comfortless. The ‘‘trim- 
- parlours” with “ greene boughes, fresh 
herbs, or vine leaves,’’ was enjoined : but, indeed, 
the minute cleanliness which takes the form of 
jrainage, scouring, and thus expelling evil scents 
pone A mansion as carefully as the icy breath 
of Winter, seems to have been one of the last 
measures thought of. 

But we must return to the Hearth and the 
Chimney. Sir Hugh Platt, “‘an ingenious law- 
yer,” was the first who set himself seriously to the 
practice of chimney-surgery. Sir Hugh did not 
confine himself merely to operations on the throats 
of chimneys, but his “conceipted chafing-dish” 
for keeping meat hot on the table, was the direct 

enitor, Mr. Bernan remarks, of that com- 
fortable household companion, the Warming-pan. 
Sir Hugh was an amateur, too, in fuel; broached 
aproject “to sweeten sea-coal,”’ and a receipt 
for fire-balls, “‘ very pleasing and delicate,’ of 
oak or ash sawdust and coal, or tanners’ bark 
withloam, &c. It has often surprised us that 
these same agreeable swccedanea are not more 
largely used. A little diagram (p. 152) recalls 
tous pleasant recollections of old houses thus 
warmed, in remote parts of England. For atime, 
it seems that Fashion—that capricious dame— 
rendered some process necessary for the mystifi- 
cation of “‘sea-coal.”” The fumes thereof were 
thoughtinimical to English lilies and roses. There 


tolerable nuisance of smoke, is certain; but the king 
issued a proclamation to ‘draw the attention of his 
loving subjects to such an acceptable invention,’ and 
vouching for its efficacy, recommended its general 
adoption.” 

Further: for the “ perfectionating’’-—as Mr. 
Perry hath it—of other methods of warming, 
and keeping out draughts, we are indebted to 
the Continent. The Low Countries sent us 
tapestry and leather hangings. In 1634, Jerome 
Lanyer (by the name a foreigner) godt a 
patent for a sort of painted cloth, ell to 
supersede these dearer manufactures, which 
clearly appears to have given the idea of flock 
paper hangings. It was Venetian workmen, 
who helped Sir Robert Mansel to success in 
“manufacturing glass with pit coal.” It was by 
Strada’s method, that Sir ie Winter, cousin 
to the Marquis of Worcester, proposed ‘‘to chark 
sea-coal, in order to make a pleasant fuel for 
domestic purposes.” For the adjustment of 
those cumbrous and comfortless things,—yclept 
national assumptions and jealousies,—it may be 
as well, that social philanthropists as well as civil 
engineers should, from time to time, group 
together and present facts like these. And we 
have still a salvo, for the benefit of the very 
thin-skinned, in believing that if foreigners have 
been quick to invent, we English excel them 
in applying inventions. Meanwhile—we are 
now at the time of the Protectorate—let us see 





was a prejudice against innocent meat which had 

been roasted by its agency. And when “rare | 

Ben Jonson” gave an ‘at home,” with whatever | 

coarse and proscribed fuel he might think it pro- | 

per to warm his wit when alone, he ordered a | 

pan of charcoal to satisfy the daintiness of his | 
ests. 

Up to this time grates were few :—dogs, and 
irons, or creepers, having the “call.” When | 
Carr, Earl of Somerset, indeed, married Frances | 
Howard, Sir Charles Wilmot presented the | 
influential pair with a warming-pan of gold— | 
and another aspirant for court favour with “a | 
cradell of silver to burne sea cole in.” But 
these splendid items sound in modern ears very 
neatly as fabulous as | 

the silver sty 
And the door of ivory | 
ofthe nursery ditty. ‘‘Perhaps,”’ says Mr. Ber- | 
nan, “ the first attempt at combining the cheer- 
fulness of the open fire with the economical effect | 
of the inclosed stove” is to be found among the 
inventions of the benevolent Louis Savot, who 
contrived the Louvre grate for burning wood— 
and seems to have been a man before his time, 
inhis notion of hot-air pipes—or the confine- 
ment and utilization of much of the caloric 
vhich was lost in the huge and gusty Tudor 
chimneys. Does it not go against the grain of 
all grandmother prejudices, to be sthed that 
itis to our “born enemies” we owe our enlight- 
ened notions of the management of a me 
fire-side? Yet such seems to have been the 
cage :— 

“From the generally defective construction of 

ish fireplaces, smoke could seldom be excluded 
ftom the room ; and to free the sea coal from the 
slphureous element that made its vapour so ob- 
toxlous, was a popular project when Sir John Hacket 
and Octavius de Strada, in 1626, obtained a patent 
for converting coal into coke, in order to make it as 
pleasant a fuel for chambers as wood or charcoal. 
speculation was, however, soon after abandoned, 

the vapour of coke being found as deleterious as that 
fom pit coal. * * In 1634, Captain Thorneff Frank 
‘ceived a patent for the construction of furnaces, 
according to the statements of those who used 

em, reduced the consumption of fuel almost two- 
und, and as a matter of course, when compared 
uth those on the common construction, emitted very 
smoke. In what the improvement consisted 

Tecord does not state—but that the captain's 

saved fuel, and above all diminished the in- 





how our “ kith and kin’’ beyond the Border were 
faring :— 

“ At this period Ray found the houses of the com- 
mon people in the country and villages in the south 


| of Scotland to be pitiful cots, built of stone, and 


covered with turves, having but one room, many of 
them had no chimneys, and the windows were very 
small holes, not glazed. At Douglas there was scarce 
a house that could keep a man dry in a shower of 
rain; in the principal towns the fronts of the houses 
were made with fir boards, nailed one over another, 
in which were round holes or windows to put out 
their heads. In the best houses, even in the king’s 
palace, the windows were not glazed throughout, but 
the upper part only. The lower half had two wooden 
shuts or folds, to open at pleasure, and admit the 
fresh air. The noble and the very wealthy had 
tapestry and damask, and wainscot linings, though 


| less costly perhaps than what were seen in the houses 


of persons of the same rank in England. The gentry 
hung their best rooms with damask, or with painted 
leather, ornamented with grotesque animals, flowers, 
and mottoes, stamped in gold or in dutchfoil. In 
the houses of the small gentry and stationary ‘ mer- 
chants,’ the chamber of dais, that was always reserved 
for occasions of ceremony, was lined with this leather 
tapestry, or with a thin woollen stuff, woven in the 
country. This was also the hanging for the gude- 
man’s bed-room, particularly if an ‘ effeminate’ towns- 
man. Finishing the walls and ceilings with plaster 
and stucco was, although known, rarely used. In 
the most stately and fashionable houses in great 
towns, they ceiled the chambers with fir boards, nailed 
on the under side of the joists. The furniture was 
scanty, chests and presses (or wardrobes), with a 
chair or two, and stools, low tables, and, in the best 
houses, window-curtains, and cushions on the bunkers 
or window-seats, were reckoned necessary. A chimley 
or grate for burning coal or peat, standing in a large 
hearth recess, under a flue of enormous width, was 
usually seen in the ‘best room,’ with ‘very small 
bright tangs and poker and shool hanging by nails on 
the wall." Bellows were very rare. The room had 
sometimes a boarded floor, well sanded, and in coun- 
try houses, sprinkled with the leaves of the fir-tree; 
carpets were luxuries of the high-born. Beds, in- 
closed with boarded partitions, carried up to the 
ceiling, were very often placed at the two corners of 
the kitchen, and also in the gentleman’s chamber of 
dais or dining-room, where space was to be econo- 
mized. They had the appearance of a large cup- 
board, inclosed with two sliding doors. Their warmth 
as sleeping-places was more considered perhaps than 
the feeling of their being musty. In 1661 it was the 
manner, Ray tells us, in some places, to lie on one 
sheet only, as large as two, turned up from the feet 





upwards. Warming-pans were as rare as bellows. 
At that period also, according to the same authority, 
the house-wives were not very cleanly, and he thought 
the men were lazy, because he saw them ploughing 
with their plaids on. They however paid laudable 


attention to their portable climate ; and the worthy 
patriarch of English botanists observes, with a spice 
of spleen, moreover, that ‘they lay out the most they 
are worth in clothes; and a fellow that hath scarce 
ten groats beside to help himself with, you will see 
him come out of his smoky cottage clad like a gen- 
tleman. 


” 


We must hurry onwards: passing, with only 
a word, the welcome reminiscences of Evelyn's 
contributions to the science of ‘ warming and 
ventilation” — extracted from his delightful 
diaries and papers. He has reminded us, too, how 
the need of improvement in both was awfully il- 
lustrated, as faras London was concerned, bythose 
two great events journalized by him so admirably 
—the Plague and the Fire. Mr. Bernan neglects 
no corner of his subject. A very interesting 
note, a few pages later, assembles a quantity of 
odd readings on the subject of fireside divination. 
Then we have a long notice of Dr. Henshaw’s 
artificial climate : in which one of Mr. Boyle’s spe- 
culations is, in some sort, systematized, the date 
being 1664. We are now come to a time at 
which many of our present comforts were begin- 
ning to take rank and order—to Prince Rupert's 
fire-place invented in 1678—to the contrivances 
of MM. Justel, Dalesme, and Leutman described 
to the Royal Society—in which the art of 
managing a coal-fire was brought many steps 
nearer perfection. We have reached, too, to the 
architectural era of Jones and Wren. So that 
the romantic ignorance of our forefathers, which 
gives the gossip ofthe antiquary such a picturesque 
colouring, has yielded, it may be seen, to the _ 
cunning of the Schoolmaster, the Engineer, and 
the Upholsterer. Yeta few scattered paragraphs _ 
may be added ere our “ fireman”’ comes to close 
quarters with his subject. The first will, at the - 
present moment, be found interesting, as show- 
ing the strides made in one essential manufacture 
during the last century and a half :— 

“ Many sorts of glass were in the market, called 
Lambeth or Ratcliffe, Normandy, German, white and 
green, Dutch, Newcastle, Staffordshire, and Bristol 
glass, looking glass and jealous glass. In 1691, the 
glass made at the Bear Garden on the Bankside was 
called ‘ crown window glass, exceeding French glass 
in all its qualifications.” The manufactory being re- 
moved to Ratcliffe, the glass was called ‘ Ratcliffe 
crown glass.’ This was of a ‘ light sky blue colour.’ 
The maker of this went over to France on purpose 
to learn the art, and then outdid his teachers. Lam- 
beth crown glass was of a darker colour than the pre- 
ceding, inclining something toa green. French glass 
came from Cherbourg, afterwards from Auxerre, in 
Burgundy. It was thinner and more transparent 
than Newcastle glass, and when laid on white paper 
had a dirtyish green colour. White German glass 
was free from the spots and blemishes that abounded 
in Newcastle glass, but it also had some fine or small 
curved streaks or lines, like those in Newcastle glass, 
The green German glass had also fine lines or streaks, 
like those in the white sort, but neither the white nor 
green sort was so crooked and warped as Newcastle 
glass. The tables of Dutch glass were small, and 
were not much used in England; Newcastle glass 
was of an ash colour, much subject to specks and 
blemishes and streaks, and very often warped and 
crooked. It was, however, most in use. Stafford- 
shire glass was seldom used in London; Bristol glass 
also was rarely used, from the want of a cheap, con- 
venient sea carriage, as the Newcastle manufacturers 
had, though it was reckoned better than Newcastle 
glass. Looking-glass plates were sometimes used in 
windows. Jealous glass cast in a mould was composed 
over its surface with a multitude of oblong concave 
circular figures. It was commonly used to put into 
the lower lights of sash windows, when they were low 
against the street, to prevent people seeing into the 
room as they passed by; and was sometimes set in 
lead in places where they would not have their ac- 
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tions overlooked. Woolwich, or Woolledge glass 
was another sort, from a glass-house there, that was 
given up from want of encouragement.” 

One last glimpse of the hall of our forefathers 
may be allowed -— 

“ All these improvements in the construction and 
finishing of rooms were superseding an article of 
furniture that had been used in England from the 
earliest times to the present. To protect themselves 
as well as they could from the effects of currents of 
air our ancestors had wooden screens or other fences 
impervious to the air behind their seats, In hand- 
some apartments, these screens were ornamented in 
a variety of ways, and made as may now be seen 
in old mansions, with several leaves ; they were some- 
times as high as the door, and always a little 
higher than the mantel of the fireptace, and very 
lightly framed; some of them could be extended 
upwards of twenty feet. In farm housesand kitchens, 
the seat and the fence were united, and formed one 
piece of substantial furniture that was occasionally 
made very ornamental. Round a large fire, by 
means of the high-backed form, they were kept warm 
by the radiant heat falling on their persons, while the 
air they breathed was little heated ; and according to 
Williams, an admirer of the times gone by, their 
tungs did not receive such a sudden shock when 
they moved from their seat, as ours do when we 
leave our close, carpeted rooms, It is clear, he thinks, 
that our ancestors were not so subject to diseases 
arising from debility as we are; they almost may 
be said to have lived in the open air, for in the houses 
ofall classes the apertures of the chimneys were large, 
the windows and doors badly fitted; and when a fire 
was kindled in the apartment, the change of air must 
have been so very rapid, that a thermometer placed 
in such a room could have stood but a few degrees 
higher than one fixed out of doors, The shops were 
all open, like those of the modern fishmongers and 
butchers; and warmth in the parlours opening into 
these roofed areas must have been out of the question. 


The excellent arrangement introduced by Jones, . 


Wren, and others into houses, greatly improved every- 
thing connected with comfort and convenience. 


Rushes on the floors in towns had nearly disappeared, 
except in churches; and mats and carpets, according 
toa modern phrase, were looking downwards into the 


best room of the aspiring tradesman. Cushioned 
chairs and stools, curtains to windows, were com- 
mon, and the use of mirrors for ornament in rooms 
was beginning to give them a lighter appearance. 
The fireplaces were, however, still wide and high, 
and the flues preposterously large. Wood and char- 
coal continued to be considered so much the pre- 
ferable fuel, that a charcoal fire prepared for their 
gratification, was still a mark of respect shown to his 
company bya coal burner. Sea-coals were, however, 
employed in the palace of William and Mary, ex- 
cept in a few apartments. The bed-chamber of the 
king and queen, and some rooms in the care of the 
pages, the withdrawing room and privy chamber, and 
the apartments of the maids of honour and council 
chamber, were supplied with billetsand charcoal ; in 
the other rooms sea-coals were burned, Thirty-six 
pounds a year were paid for ‘making pit coal fiersin the 
presence and guard chambers on both sides ;’ and in 
the same establishment, fifty pounds a year were paid 
to the gentlemen of the ewry for ‘sweets for their 
majesties’ linen,’ and orange flower water for their 
royal hands; and a yeoman of the ice-house is 
allowed ninety-one pounds for filling the pits with 
ice,—which must have been so rare a luxury in 
England, that very few could know how to use it— 
and none, perhaps, thought of applying it to cool the 
air of an apartment. Coals were now the staple fuel, 
but the dealers in fossil, at the accession of King 
William, had not lost their original and ancient name 
of woodmongers ; they then lived on the wharfs, kept 
horses and carts of their own, bought their coals at 
Billingsgate of the masters of the ships, and were there 
plied by the lightermen for the carriage of their coals 
from the ship’s side to the wharf, as watermen now 
ply for passengers at the landing places and stairs; 
larger ships, however, coming daily to be employed 
in the trade, whose cargoes were too large for any 
one or two woodmongers to purchase and dispose 
of, the lightermen took the hint todo what the wood- 
mongers could not; by which means, from car- 
riers they at once became traders of a superior 


class, and found themselves in a position to treat 
those who had been their masters, as their cus- 
tomers—perhaps like their dependents and under- 
strappers.” 

We shall close our discursive sketch, by 
pointing out how Cardinal Polignac’s Mécanique 
a Feu strengthens the cause of the French at 
the fireside, which, as has been already hinted, 
might be blown up by any Gathercole apt at 
kindling jealousy, into a very pretty national 
dispute; and by calling attention to the facts, 
that the treatise was translated by Dr. Desa- 
guliers, and the invention therein recommended 
pirated by another Gaul, who was protected by 
M. Robethon (a refugee, and French secretary 
to George the First). Nearer our own times we 
cannot come, in a noticelike the present. More- 
over, we have long enough played with Mr. Ber- 
nan’s book. The claims and inventions of 
modern science demand more substantial treat- 
ment. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Chapters on Working People, by Benjamin Love.— 
The author of this pamphlet seems to have no great 
opinion of Education a3 a moral agent, under any 
circumstances,—and a very bad opinion, as a mis- 
chievous one, of any education which is not mixed 
up with religious instruction. Even with the guaran- 
tee of the latter, he would take care that national 
education should be limited to a very restricted cycle 
of intellectual luxuries; and, as regards the more 
extended application of its principle, so limited, he 
has an opinion that there is already rather an excess 
of the means of education over population. By an 
exhibition of tables, he arrives at some such result as 
this—that, whereas there are but 1,600,000 children 
to receive education, there are, nevertheless, 1,838,947 
who do receive it—being an excess of the actual over 
the possible of some 240,000. There has been, he 
believes, rather a surfeit of popular instruction in 
England—an unwholesome food. when administered 
without religious salt ; and to this dangerous ban- 
queting he is inclined to attribute many of the diseases 
of the body politic. Our author has a plan of his 
own for improving the moral health of the people— 
and saving a large part of the expense of those cor- 
rectives which society has to administer to their cor- 
ruptions. It is all comprehended in an ingenious sys- 
tem of Medals! Instead of cultivating the sentiment 
of the proprieties, by educating the moralities of the 
humble, he would teach them to trade in industry, 
frugality, temperance, &c., “ for a consideration.’ 
The domestic charities should be handed in, to the 
overseer, like a soup-ticket, to be exchanged against 
their price—the household virtues should aim at a 
medal. Not to be a thiefshould bear a premium— 
conscience, which, under the education-system, it takes 
time and trouble to inform, being here represented by 
the medal. These medals are to lead to future ad- 
vantages,—such as preference given to their possessors 
in the candidature for offices, and being received as 
testimonials to character in applications for service. 
Now, we will tell the author, that there is really some- 
thing in his scheme which might have been worth 
considering, if it had been propounded as a part of a 
system nobler and more comprehensive than itself: — 
instead of being based upon a sneer at education, and 
offered as an independent whole. There is one broad, 
glaring, rampant fallacy on the very face of his argu- 
ment, which it is incredible that any man believing 
himself to be a reasonershould have overlooked. It 
includes in its very assumption the limitation of the 
virtues it would encourage. It is only while these 
medalists are exceptional persons, that the badge 
can be either a distinction or an advantage. So soon 
as all men, or the majority of men, or even a large 
number of men, come to possess it, there is an end 
of its inference of superiority and its consequence of 
pre-election. The very character of the inducements 
| therefore which it holds out, like that of all other 
merely selfish motives, demands that the acceptance 
of those inducements should not be too general. 
While education, as a moral agent, addresses itself to 
all men—would make the happiness of the masses, 
and enlarges its own power of doing so in proportion 
| to the generality of its reception. 
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Memoir of Francis Baily, Esq., D.C.L., by Sir John 
F. W. Herschel, Bart.—An admirable sketch of the 
life of an estimable and remarkable man. As we 
have already published the memoir by the President 
of the British Association, [ 4th. No. 884], we cannot 
again enter on the subject. 


Dr. Young’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy 
edited by Professor Kelland, Part I.—Dr, Young's 
lectures, in two quarto volumes, have long been 
reckoned among scarce books. We have before uy 
the commencement of an octavo republication, with 
plates taken from the original copper. It is needlea 
to say a word in praise of what every one, conversant 
with the subject, knows to be a classical work, and a 
great authority: it will be more to the purpose to 
give a short description of the reprint before ug 
The text of Young is given entire; and under the 
name of “additional authorities,” are copious re. 
ferences to other writings on the different subjects, 
Many of these references are taken from Young's 
second volume ; which, though forming part of the 
work, is chiefly occupied with bibliographical lists 
The plates are, as just observed, the clean and well 
finished copper-plates of the original work; which 
have fallen into the hands of the publisher, and either 
were in, or have been restored to, excellent condition, 
The admirers of Young will be glad to hear of an 
accessible edition of his lectures, in which the text 
has been carefully preserved: and all who seek in- 
formation, should know that Young is nota poplar 
writer, but by far the most popular of those whose 
accuracy can be relied on in a vast range of subjects, 
and who have actually written through that range. 

Poems of the Fancy and the Affections, by W. Sin- 
clair.—Death’s mission in the world, the ministers 
by which he works, and the final moral of that great 
mystery, are the themes of the principal poem in 
this volume—t The Maiden’s Dream of Death: 
and our readers will see that the strongest wing on 
which mortal genius has yet mounted were not too 
much to rise to the height of the argument. A strain 
or two from our author’s lyre, in its less ambitious 
moods, will give them a taste of its quality, and fit 
them to judge of its capacity for the expression of 
more lofty themes :— 

Howightly shines the dawning star, 
Ere clouds bedim its way ! 
How firmly stands the ancient oak 
Unconscious of decay ! 
So beauty dawned in Celia’s eye 
Ere anguish came to blind, 
And, as the lightning cleaves the oak, 
So broken was her mind! 
is an entire poem, entitled ‘Celia’ ;—and, of one 
On the First Expedition of the Great Westem 
Steam-ship to and from America,’ the following isa 
verse :— 
The lover who flies to his mistress, shall feel 
Of the triumph and glory of Art, . 
While the index, that numbers each stroke of the wheel, 
Shall tell every throb of his heart! 
And then with such feelings, conclusively told, 
And the speed and the wings of a bird, 
Shall each throb not be weighed in a balance of gold, 
While the prayer of the pleader is heard ? 
Now, if our readers will imagine an instrument like 
this, strung to its top-pitch, to meet the greatness of 
the argument to which we have alluded, we may be 
spared any further criticism. 

Tales of the North American Indians, and Adven- 
tures of the early Settlers in America, by Barbara 
Hawes.—A book for the young, full of stirring reali- 
ties: some, perhaps, too hideous for young eyes to 
contemplate. Well do we remember the sleepless 
nights and the shivering terrors which we owed to the 
Remains of Mrs. Anne Eliza Bleecker; containing 
her tale of the stealthy appearance of Indians, in the 
war time, the midnight massacre by tomahawks and 
fire, and the desolate silence, on the morrow, of the 
spot from which, in the evening, the sounds of life 
and industry had gone up among the forest boughs. 
The traits of Indian gratitude and fidelity, charming 
though they be, are hardly bright enough to efface 
the impression of certain very grisly stones there 
collected. But this darkness of tone accounted 
and provided against, it may be, by such sagacious 
caterers for the young as know how to comment on 
the book, and to bring out of their own stores lights 
to set against its shadows, the miscellany is & good 
one, and worthy of large circulation, as full of orig 
nal anecdote and character. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Cambridge Camden Society has been called 
upon, by its managing committee, to dissolve itself at 
its anniversary meeting in May next —in conse- 
quence, it is understood, of the judgment pronounced 
by Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, in the matter of the 
stone altar erected in the Round Church of that 
town, the withdrawal of the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, two or three of the bishops and dignitaries 
of the church, and the divisions gst its bers 
Against the judgment there is not, as had been stated 
ay intention on the part of the Society to appeal; 
but there are amongst its members a party who seem 
twilling to adopt the recommendation for a disso- 
lution, without some further question. The extension 
tftheSociety had been very rapid; and an immense 
mumber of admissions will, it is said, take place at 
the meetings which are to be held previously to the 
day of the required sacrifice. Under these circum- 
stances, the dissenting party require to know why 
the fate of the Society should be irrevocably bound 
wwith the injudicious doings of the committee or 
their officers—it is a pity they did not ask such 
questions long since—and if it be not possible to get 
id of those offences which have brought division 
into its ranks, by any means short of suicide? A 
turn to the avowed objects of its original institution 
—the study of ecclesiastical architecture and anti- 
quties,and the restoration of mutilated architectural 
Rmains—is suggested as possible; and our readers are 
ture, from the tone always taken in our columns 
® the subject, and our known views on all kindred 
, that any sincere and vigorous demonstra- 
ton of the kind will have our hearty encourage- 
ment, The danger is, that the manner in which these 








avowed objects have been already shown to lead, by 
covered ways, to objects unavowed, will attach sus- 
picion to all the proceedings of the remodelled 
body, which years cannot dispel,—haunting all its 
antiquarian ways with the phantom of a superstitious 
purpose, when the purpose no longer exists. The 
iconoclast is as persevering and unreasonable a spirit 
as the idolater. It is probable, however, that an 
accession of influential members in this hour of the 
Society’s disgrace, in direct connexion with a renun- 
ciation, in terms, on the part of those who remain, of 
any theological argument, and a distinct assertion of 
purely literary and antiquarian objects, might do 
more for the reinstatement of the association now, 
than could readily be done for its re-establishment 
hereafter,—in case it should pass, at once, under 
condemnation as incurable: and we repeat, that 
we would gladly welcome it back, on to that ground, 
within whose limits only its proceedings become 
objects of our co-operation. 

We have seen, in the Times, an advertisement, an- 
nouncing that it is intended to embrace the occasion 
of the Weaver-poet Thom’s visit to London, to offer 
him a publicdinner, in honour of his worth and talents, 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, on the 26th. This 
seems to us to be a very serious mistake. There is 
nothing whatever in Thom’s case to justify such a 
demonstration,—though much to deserve sympathy. 
It puts him quite in a false position ; is an expression 
of good-will singularly unmeaning and inappropriate 
in itself, and to him useless and dangerous. Indeed 
it is scarcely less than absurd—and we could not men- 
tion it as literary intelligence without some word of 
disapproval. What is the use of putting this poor, 
struggling, and worthy man on a pedestal like this, 
as if he had done some great thing, or represented 
some unheard-of form of suffering ?—feasting him, 
whose manly fight has been, and must be, to get a 
loaf for his children, and who saw his wife die in that 
hard battle, at a grand dinner, as if to contrast his 
long suffering and lowly estate with this luxury and 
mock-heroic of a night. Really, that characteristic 
form of celebration to which John Bull is accused of 
resorting, on occasions of all kinds, with an indiseri- 
mination which constitutes it a satire against him, 
would, but for that indiscriminateness, seem to have 
been expressly selected on the present occasion as a 
pleasantry, in reference to facts too sad in themselves 
to bear the application of a merry comment. No 
good will come out of a show-sentimentality like 
this, to the general form of misery of which Thom’s 
case is the type. And, with all considerate respect 
for the man, we do not see Thom’s title to this 
display, even if it were wholesome in his circumstances. 
To be poor is not a title—-God knows:—to be an 
honest, enduring, humble-hearted man, is not one 
either (all honour to the patient and suffering class 
to which he belongs, it has many such !)—his poetry, 
of course, does not make him a lion, In a word, 
the measure seems to us one both absurd and mis- 
chievous. We trust its projectors will yet find some 
more suitable mode of testifying their esteem for this 
needy and deserving man. 

We announce, with regret, the death of Mr. Laman 
Blanchard,—a graceful and pleasant writer, well 
known in the periodical literature of the day; to which 
a ready pen, a facile invention, a genial nature, and a 
lively rather than profound imagination, had long 
made him a popular contributor. His talent, exercised 
upon the mere currency of the hour—to which pro- 
bably it was best adapted—has taken no forms by 
which its memory has a chance of surviving himself : 
and it is one of the evils, amid its many utilities, of 
an extended periodical literature, that much power 
of a higher order is diverted from more serious pur- 
poses and enduring exercises, by its abundant termpta- 
tions and limited requirements. There were very 
painful circumstances attending Mr. Blanchard’s 
death,—as they have been detailed in evidence before 
a coroner's jury ; but to which we need not here ad- 
vert further than to say that they were the melan- 
choly result of long and wearing anxiety, consequent 
upon the progress and termination of a severe do- 
mestic affliction.—The daily papers mention the 
death, at Southampton—where he filled the situ- 
ation of Marine Superintendant of the Peninsula 
and Oriental Steam Company— of Lieut. E. N. 
Kendall, R.N.—an officer who served on several 
expeditions in the Arctic and Antarctic seas ; and 





accompanied the last expedition of Sir John Frank- 
lin to the Polar Sea, between the years 1825 and 
1827 ; being the companion of Dr. Richardson on 
that branch of the enterprise which discovered and 
delineated the Northern Coast of America, lying 
between the Mackenzie and Copper-mine rivers.— 
Also, after a long and painful illness, of Mr. Henry 
Johnston, known formerly asan actor of talent at the 
theatres royal of Drury Lane and Covent Garden: 
—and we may add to this paragraph two obituary 
notices, derived from foreign sources. From Paris, 
we hear of the death of M. Lakanal, a member of the 
Academy of Sciences in that capital, and formerly a 
member of the National Convention:—and from 
Berlin, that of the Baron Ernst de Houwald. The 
Baron, who was sixty-six years of age, is the author 
of a great variety of tales, romances, and lyric poems; 
besides many dramatic works,—some of which had an 
immense run in their day, and still maintain their 
place, as the journals of that country record, in most 
of the German theatres. 

By the death of the late Marquess of Westminster, 
another comes into possession of the celebrated Gros- 
venor Gallery ;—may he prove a more liberal pro- 
prietor than the last! For many years, the deceased 
lord was jailer, rather than guardian, of that collection. 
We claim, on the part of the’public, no indiscriminate 
admission to private galleries,our countrymen are 
perhaps scarce enough debarbarized for such a privi- 
lege ; but the churl of an owner who sits at the door 
covering the key-hole with his jealous hand, is a far 
more low-minded creature than any one he shuts out, 
Every opulent lord, or other“ large-acred man,” should 
learn, that his thousands a-year will just make him so 
many times an object of greater contempt, if he de- 
votes his wealth to selfish enjoyments, however taste- 
ful, without the smallest participation of them with 
his fellow-men. 

Tt is satisfactory to know, that Sir Henry Ellis has 
declared the ruin of the Portland Vase to be not so 
entire as was at first stated; and that the work is 
capable of restoration to a certain extent, so as still 
to testify of its form, and in some degree of its 
beauty, to the world. The principal figures are, 
it seems, preserved; and persons are already em- 
ployed in its reconstruction. Meantime, genuine 
copies, as Mr. Windus informed the Society of 
Antiquaries last week, are fortunately in existence. 
The late gem-engraver, Pichler, moulded the vase, 
at Rome. This mould was put into the hands of 
Mr. Tassie, and, after he had taken a very few casts, 
destroyed. Of these casts, the Marquis of Exeter has 
one; Mr. A. Pellatt and Mr. Windus himself have 
also copies. Mr. Windus added, that he intended 
shortly to exhibit his, together with a cast of the 
sarcophagus in which the original was found :—and 
Sir H. Ellis stated, that the British Museum had 
also one of these copies, which would, as early as 
possible, be exhibited to the public. 

The managers of the Birmingham Philosophical 
Institution have presented a silver tea service to Mr. 
Arthur Ryland, solicitor of that town, in acknow- 
ledgment of the service rendered by him to the cause 
of science, in procuring the act which exempts literary 
and scientificinstitutions from county, borough, paro- 
chial, and other local rates. 

The Senate of the United States has passed a Bill 
appropriating the large bequests of Mr. Smithson 
(brother to the late and uncle to the present Duke of 
Northumberland), left at their disposal “for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge,” and establishing 
* The Smithsonian Institute.’ It is to be under the 
charge of a Board of Management, consisting of 
fifteen persons ;—the vice-president and chief-justice, 
for the time being, of the Union—three members of 
each House of the Legislature, to be named by the 
presiding officers thereof, and to hold for one year— 
and seven others, to be chosen by Congress (no two 
from the same State), for two years ;—two of these 
latter to be always members of the National Institute 
of Washington. The clear sum which Government 
received, under the bequest, amounted to 508,316 dol.; 
and this has since been augmented, by the interest 
which has accrued, to a total of 717,424 dol_- We 
may add to this paragraph, as on a kindred subject, 
that the Supreme Council at Constantinople has been 
taken by surprise, by the sudden communication, on 
the part of the Sultan, of-a Hatti-Scherif ; in which 
he reproaches his ministers for the continued evasion 
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of those liberal measures which, at the commencement 
of his reign, he had promised, for the moral ameliora- 
tion of his people; and expressly commands their 
immediate organization :—insisting especially on the 
general establishment of schools, for the diffusion of 
popular knowledge, the foundation of a hospital pro- 
portioned to the wants of the capital, and the revision 
of the various charitable institutions existing in the 


provinces. The Vizier has, naturally, taken to his | 


bed, on the occasion. 
We mentioned, some time ago, under this head, 
the intention of the German booksellers to release 


themselves from the sort of monopoly exercised by | 


the town of Leipsic over the publishing trade of 
Germany,—by the selection of some other general 
depét for their publications. Stuttgardt has been 
finally chosen by the booksellers of Southern Ger- 
many as their commercial centre,—and those of the 
North have elected Berlin. It is intended to erect, 
in each of these cities, a Book-exchange, similar to 
that at Leipsic ; and application has been made to 
the respective governments of Prussia and Wurtem- 
burgh, for permission to hold two annual fairs in each 
—a permission securing too large a commercial 
advantage to the capitals in question, to have any 
chance of being withheld. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Astronomical 
Society, the society’s gold medal was presented to 
Capt. Smyth, for the “ Bedford Catalogue” which 
forms part of his recently published * Cycle of Celes- 
tial Objects, —reviewed Athen. No. 889. The fol- 
lowing were elected as Officers and Council for the 
ensuing year :—President, Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N. 
— Vice-Presidents, G. B. Airy, Esq, Astronomer 
Royal, S. H. Christie, Esq. B. Donkin, Esq., T. 
Galloway, Esq.—Treasurer, G. Bishop, Esq.—Secre- 
taries, Rev. R. Main, W. Rutherford, Esq.—Foreign 
Secretary,Rev.R. Sheepshanks.—Council,G. Dollond, 
Esq., S. M. Drach, Esq., Lieut.-Col. G. Everest, Rev. 
G. Fisher, M. J. Johnson, Esq., J. Lee, Esq. L.L.D., 
E. Riddle, Esq., R. W. Rothman, Esq., Lieut. W. 8S. 
Stratford, R.N., The Right Hon, Lord Wrottesley. 
[Those whose names are printed in italics were not 
in the last Council.] 

Mr. Charles Landseer has been elected an Academi- 
cian, in the room of the late H. P. Briggs. 

The French Minister of the Interior has commis- 
sioned one of the pensioners of the National School 
of Painting at Rome, to make a copy of Raphael's 
Transfiguration, for the town of Narbonne ; and the 
papers of that country give an anecdote, in explana- 
tion of the long desire of the Narbonnese for such a 
favour, and of the Minister's compliance. According 
to these, the original should have been the property 
of the city in question. The Bishop of Narbonne, 
on his election to the Chair of St. Peter, was de- 
sirous, says the chronicle, to leave a token of his 
affection with the city of his pastoral care; and 
commissioned Raphael to make a picture of the 
Transfiguration, for a gift to the people of Nar- 
bonne, But when the painter had completed his 
work, it was so fine that the new Pope could not 
make up his mind to part with it—and the master- 
piece remained at Rome. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—PHILLIPS’S 
PATENT FIRE ANNIHILATOR, illustrated by Dr. Ryan in his 


daily Lectures, and on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- | 


day. A Series of LECTURES on ASTRONOMY by Professor Bach- 
hoffner on the Mornings and Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, a. Lent accompanied by Dr. Wallison BRABY’S 
CALOTONE, KITE’S PATENT SMOKE-CURING and VENTI- 
LATING ROOF, COWLS, LAMP, and CHIMNEY-SWEEPING 
APPARATUS, Two beautiful Pictures of the SHRINE of the 
NATIVITY are just added to the New DISSOLVIN«:: VIEWS. 
CHILDE’S CHROMATROPE. The PROTEOSCOPE. The PHY- 
SIOSCOPE. Experiments by means of the DIVING BELL and 
DIVER, &c. &c. Admission, 1s.; Schools Half-Price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Royat Societry.—Feb. 13.—The Marquis of 
Northampton, President, in the chair—A paper was 
read Apopgwra, No. 1, ‘Ona Case of Superficial 
Colour, presented by a Homogeneous Liquid inter- 
nally colourless,’ by Sir John Herschel, Bart. The 
author observed, that a solution of sulphate of quinine 
in tartaric acid, largely diluted, although perfectly 
transparent and colourless, when held between the 
eye and the light, or a white object, yet exhibits in 
certain aspects, and under certain incidences of the 
light, an extremely vivid and beautiful celestial blue 
colour, apparently resulting from the action of the 
strata, which the light first penetrates, on entering 





least exert their peculiar power of analyzing the inci- 
dent rays, and dispersing those producing the observed 
tint, only through a very small depth within the 
medium. The thinnest film of the liquid seems 
quite as effective in producing this superficial colour 
as a considerable thickness. 








Asiatic Socrety.—Feb. 15.—The Earl of Auck- 
| land in the chair.—The Secretary read a paper 
| relative to the History of the Chinese Triad Society, 
of which some notices have appeared in former 
volumes of the Society’s Transactions. The Triad 
Society has excited some interest, from its ostensible 
object of overthrowing the foreign family which now 
occupies the imperial throne, and restoring the 
Chinese dynasty, which, two centuries ago, was 
dispossessed by the Tatar race. The papers read 
consisted of translations, by Mr. Gutzlaff, of docu- 
ments belonging to the body found at Hong Kong. 
They consist of songs used at the introduction of 
new members, of the oath taken by the novice, and 
of an account of the origin and progress of the Society, 
as given by themselves. According to this document, 
they take their beginning from a war between the 
Manchoos and the Seloos, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century ; in which the government was 
materially aided by an association of 1200 bonzes 
of Fokien, whose success and consequent reward so 
excited the envy of the courtiers, that their establish- 
ment was burned to the ground, and all the body 
destroyed, with the exception of five, who fled from 
the cruelty of their treacherous persecutors. They 
were soon joined by the youthful son of the late 
Chinese emperor; and afterwards by many other 
persons who were well affected to the old dynasty. 
For several years, they maintained a bold struggle 
with the usurping government ; but in 1736, they 
were compelled to disperse into various parts of 
the empire, having previously agreed upon certain 
signs by which they might be known to each other, 
until the great day of vengeance should arrive, when 
they would all march to Nanking, and establish upon 
the throne the family of their ancient sovereigns. 
From that time to the present, they have maintained 
a secret organization, like the Freemasons of Europe, 
divided into lodges, and connected by certain signs, 
understood only by themselves. The manner of placing 
the cups and dishes on the table, of pouring out tea, 
of eating and drinking, of putting on a garment, and 
the words in which the commonest question is put, 
will immediately inform a member of the presence 
of another of the body, although the signs of recogni- 
tion are based upon such trifling differences as would 
escape the most inquisitive eye uninitiated in the 
secret. The association is said to be extending: it 
embraces people of all classes, chiefly of the more 
disreputable, though some inferior mandarins and 
people attached to the police are among them. They 
hold frequent meetings at which they renew their 
oath of fidelity towards each other, denounce traitors, 
and resolve upon the best and most secret mode of 
punishing them. They afterwards mingle their blood 
before an altar of incense, in token of eternal fidelity ; 
and usually conclude with a drunken debauch. Mr. 
Gutzlaff states, in conclusion, that the power of the 
society is increasing ; and he speculates on the pro- 
bability of their joining the political societies forming 
in every part of the country, with the object of up- 
| holding the Celestial Empire against all barbarian 
encroachment. 

A concise Account of Aden, by assistant-surgeon 
Ma!colmson, who had beena permanent resident there 
ever since the station was established, was then read. 
The writer states, that the town is built in the centre 
of an extinct sub-marine volcano, whose activity must 
| have surpassed any idea we can form in judging from 
the operations of existing volcanoes: that after a 
season of repose, which may have lasted myriads of 
years, it became active again, and formed a second 
crater on the north-western side of the valley. He 
places the second eruption at a period long anterior 
to the existence of animal life. With the exception 
of one peak, the whole of the peninsula is composed 
of rocks unfit for building purposes, as they peal off 
in thin lamine when exposed to the air. The peak 
excepted is a basalt, projecting from the edge of the 
precipice, down the sides of which the masses required 
for building are thrown by the blast which detaches 








the liquid, and which, if not strictly superficial, ‘at | 





them, into the valley below, where they are s 

for use. The writer is of opinion, that Aden was 
once an island; and that the isthmus now connect; 

it with the continent, which is nowhere above six 
feet in height or three quarters of a mile in breadth, 
was formed by the tides from each side meeting in 
the middle. The animals of Aden are a few timid 
monkeys,—believed by the Arabs to be the people of 
the tribe of Ad, transformed in consequence of their 
wickedness,—some hyeenas, many very beautiful fo 
and an immense number of rats. The reptiles are 
snakes, lizards, and scorpions of two kinds,—one v 
large, reaching to eight inches in length, but whose 
sting is not dangerous,—the other smaller, said to be 
very venomous. The plants are chiefly pretty flowers, 
growing in the hills; and there were some acacias of 
considerable size, and other trees, at the coming of 
the English,—but these have been all cut down for 
fuel. The climate may be divided into two seaso; 
the hot and cold: in the hot season, the thermometer 
ranges as high as 104° in the shade ; but the heat ig 
by no means unbearable ;—in fact, the difference be 
tween the sensible temperature and that shown by 
the thermometer is always very remarkable. This 
great heat does not produce sickness; and although 
the troops suffered dreadfully at first, from want of 
accommodation and proper food, from the 
fatigue and a to which they were exposed, 
and from the dreadful filth of the place, now that 
these causes are removed, the writer feels warranted 
in stating, that a more healthy station does not exist 
in any British colony. When the place was first 
occupied by the British, the population consisted of 
about 1,000 half-naked and half-starved inhabitants: 
there are now at least 20,000 residents, well clothed 
and well fed; besides the troops, amounting to 3,500, 
and a fluctuating population of 1,500 souls. The 
water is very superior, and obtained from wells, in 
which it remains at the same level at all seasons, It 
is not, unfortunately, sufficiently attainable for irri- 
gation, and there is but little rain to supply its place; 
were it not for this impediment, the success of the 
government garden proves that the soil would be 
highly productive. There are remajns of large tanks 
on the peninsula, which the writer thinks were 
abandoned when the wells were dug ; but in all pro- 
bability they were used for irrigation, and, if restored, 
might be again available for that purpose. The 
dwellings are principally composed of wooden up- 
rights, whose intervals are filled with reeds, and lined 
with matting formed of leaves of the date tree: they 
are cool and comfortable; and better adapted to the 
climate than more costly edifices. The chief objection 
to them is, their liability to fire; of which an instance 
was seen in the whole of the lines of the 10th Regi- 
ment having been destroyed in two hours. The 
place is now healthy ; the troops and their families 
cheerful and happy: they have good quarters and 
excellent food, and are on good terms with the 
inhabitants. The town is improving; ruins have 
almost disappeared ; many stone houses have been 
built, and others are building; the streets are now 
well levelled and regular; and the revenue hag 
doubled every year. Mr. Malcolmson is decidedly 
of opinion, that Aden is destined to be one of the 
most important posts belonging to England; as there 
is every indication that the intercourse with India 
will be restored, at least in part, to its ancient route, 





Institution oF Civit Enoineers.—Feb. 18— 
Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was by Mr. Dela Garde, with a supplement, by 
Mr. James Green. It contained a history of the 
canal of Exeter, from the year 1540, when it was 
first projected, to the present time. In 1563 the 
Chamber of Exeter engaged John Trero, of Glamor- 
ganshire, as their engineer, and under his directions 
a canal with pound locks, similar in all essen 
points to those of the present day, was constructed 
from Wear to Exeter. The depth of the canal at 
first was three feet by sixteen feet in width ; subse 
quently, at various periods, as the commerce of the 
city increased, the dimensions were enlarged ; 
after an arduous struggle, which extended from the 
year 1563 until 1835, when the Chamber ceased to 
exist as a corporate body, it succeeded in perfecting® 
ship canal from Turf, near Topsham, on the river 
Exe, capable of conveying vessels of 500 tons 
burthen to the quays of Exeter. The latter work 
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mplished by Mr. James Green, whose 
Sos one given, confirmed by those of Mr. Tel- 
ford. They abounded in illustrations of engineering 
difficulties, and the method of. overcoming them. 
We may mention one—this was in the excavation 
for the entrance lock at Turf, which after being car- 
ried to a depth of twenty feet, through a stiff allu- 
vial-clay without water, was pressed down by the 
embankment ten feet, and the bottom of the lock- 
pit rose to a greater height than the sides, exhibiting 
on its surface peat moss, marine plants, ferns, &c. A 
complete kerbing or sheathing of whole timber piles 
was therefore driven, the same being strutted by 
transverse timbers, and the excavation made, and the 
lock founded in lengths between the transverse 
struts: as it was feared that the pressure of water 
from the tide would have a tendency to raise the 
invert and gate platforms, trunks of elm planking 
were laid in the rubble masonry, forming the bed of 
the invert, which were carried under and throughout 
the lock, and terminated in a vertical well beyond 
the higher gates of the lock ; this allowed the sub- 
water to circulate and rise without obstruction. The 
archeological researches of Mr. De la Garde, and | 
the extracts from old acts and charters, respecting | 
this canal, deserve attention, as it must be concluded | 
that this is the oldest canal, with locks, in the king- 
dom, having been commenced nearly fifty years 
before the Sankey cut. The discussion which ensued 
drew from Mr. Cubitt a promise of a description of | 
the works and oblique weirs on the river Severn, | 
which have excited so much discussion among engi- | 
neers. 








Institute oF Brtrish Arcuitects.—Feb. 10.— | 
Mr. G. Hawkins read a paper, illustrated by diagrams, | 
descriptive of the ‘King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer.’ | 
The main drain of one of the principal divisions of | 
the Westminster Commission of Sewers, occupying | 
the whole channel of a rivulet, formerly known as 
Dye Brook, having its source at Hampstead, and 
draining an area of two thousand acres, fifteen hun- 
dred of which are covered with houses. The whole of 
the lower part of the district drained by this sewer is 
below the ordinary high-tide level of the Thames. It 
is, therefore, essential that means should be adopted 
to secure a free emission of the sewage into the river 
without admitting the ingress of the tide. This 
object has been attained by the construction of double 
flood-gates at the mouth of the sewer, and by gradu- 
ally enlarging its capacity at the lower end, so as to 
enable it to receive and retain, during several hours 
in every tide, during which the gates are shut, the 
whole accumulated sewage of the district,—calculated, | 
under ordinary circumstances, at 120,000 cubic feet, 
and considerably more during storms. This sewer 
in its course passes immediately under Buckingham 
Palace. Within a few years, a large portion of it 
has been re-constructed, under circumstances of ex- 
traordinary difficulty, arches of considerable span 
having been worked to a great extent under densely- 
populated neighbourhoods, without any suspicion on 
the part of the inhabitants of what was going on a 
few feet below the foundations of their houses. In 
Its present complete state, it is perhaps the most 
remarkable and extensive piece of sewerage ever 
executed in this or any other country. 

Mr. R. Hawkins, architect, read a paper ‘On the 
Sculpture and architectural Fragments brought from 
Xanthus,’and placed in the British Museum during 
the last two years; and exhibited a restoration of one | 
of the principal among the numerous tombs disco- 

| 





vered by Mr. Fellows during his expeditions into 
Lycia, the last of which Mr. Hawkins accompanied. 
Allnow visible aboveground of the tomb in question | 
¥asa basement 33 feet long by 22 feet wide, formed 
of rough blocks of the limestone of the country: 
but indications of sculptured marble appearing among | 
the ruins, an extensive clearance was made round the 
building, which brought to light several Ionic columns 
with their capitals and bases, portions of the enta- 
blature, pediment, and lacunaria ; some draped figures 
and lions, and four sculptured friezes of extraordinary 
beauty and interest, now exhibited in the Museum. 

e two largest of these friezes, which appear to 
have adorned the base of the building, represent the 
capture of the city of Xanthus by Harpagus, the 
general of Cyrus, which took place 564 B.c., and 
follow very closely the history of that event asgiven 
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| which might be questioned. The measurement of 


| the cornice. 
| other matters of detail as subjects open to discussion 


— 


the entablature of the order, and to the peristyle 
which seems to have formed the upper part of the 
monument. They represent combats, sacrifices, pro- 
cessions, and a wild boar hunt. The whole compo- 
sition, according to Mr. Hawkins’s arrangement of 
the fragments, greatly resembled that of the tomb 
at Mylassa, published in the Tonian Antiquities, and 
consisted of the basement before mentioned, which 
was crowned by a rich double ovolo, and supported 
a small cella, surrounded by sixteen Ionic columns, 
four on each front and six in flank. Between the 
columns stood the draped figures, representing danc- 
ing females, each accompanied by an emblem, either 
a fish ora bird. The pediments were sculptured, 
one with a spirited battle scene, the other witha 
male and female seated opposite each other, and 
figures standing behind them. Statues were also 
placed in the acroteria. On the date of this work, 
there is some doubt. Its style would certainly place 
it much later than the event to which it refers. Mr. 
Hawkins suggested that some descendant of Harpa- 
gus, whose son we know was made governor of that 
district of Asia Minor, might have erected it to com- 
memorate the actions of his ancestor. 

At the conclusion, the Honorary Secretary observed, 
that there were one or two points in the restoration 


by Herodotus. The other two may be assigned to | 
| 


the lacunaria seemed to indicate a different interco- 
lumniation from that adopted by Mr. Hawkins; and 
it might be doubted whether the fragments afforded 
sufficient authority for the dentils introduced into 
He merely suggested these and some 


when the marbles should be brought to light and 
arranged, without at present giving an opinion upon 
them. 





Roya Instirution.—Feb. 14._W. R. Hamilton, 





Esq., V.P. and Treasurer, in the chair. Professor E. | 
Forbes ‘On some important analogies between the | 
Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms.——The Professor 
commenced by briefly adverting to the distrust with 
which, as he was well aware, speculations on the 
analogies of animated beings were regarded, especially 
among British naturalists. He stated his own firm 
persuasion, however, that the transcendental philo- 
sophy of natural history wasone of the most important | 
developements of that science. 

He proceeded to represent the relations on which 
he was about to discourse as consisting—1. Of the rela- 
tion of analogy, depending on the manifestation of com- 
mon laws relating to animals or vegetables composing 
a species, or else to the groups under which species 
are assembled—and 2. Of the relation of polarity, 
depending, not on the resemblance, but on the opposi- 
tion or divergence of beings composing the animal | 
and vegetable kingdoms. This relation of polarity | 
was thus illustrated. The animal is superior in | 
structure and function to the vegetable: yet, from | 
whatever point of the vegetable kingdom we may 
begin, we cannot proceed by a series of continually 
advancing organisms to the highest point of the 
animal. Thus, instead of finding, as we might expect 
& priori, the most perfectly developed vegetable | 
bearing the closest resemblance to the lowest animal | 
form, we find, on the contrary, that it is at the lowest | 

| 
| 


points of both systems(the sponges, &c.in the one, and 
the marine fuci in the other) that the closest resem- 
blance exists. Reverting to the relation of analogy, 
the Professor noticed that every composite organism, 
as, for instance, a plant in flower, was not a single 
being, but a combination of individuals—that each | 
leaf, in its ordinary form, was an individual, serving | 
one purpose (that of maintaining the existence of the | 
plant), but that, for the purpose of reproduction, it | 
was transformed into flower, petal, stamen, pistil, &c. | 
This metamorphosis was first declared by Linnzus, in 
‘The Philosophia Botanica,’ then maintained by 
Wolf, and still later by the poet Goethe. But, 
although at present accepted by botanists, this prin- 
ciple of morphology was not received in zoology till 
introduced by Professor Forbes himself. Among 
the lowest zoophytes there are found, as the relation 
of polarity prepares us to expect, animals so nearly 
resembling sea-weeds, as often to be confounded with 
them. These are found to be a multitude of indi- 
viduals, arranged ina definite form on a common 
axis. To these branch-like beings, constituting the 





entirety of the zoophyte, vesicles are suspended, 
containing eggs, in cup-shaped bodies of various and - 
beautiful forms. Professor Forbes discovered from 


| aseries of elaborate researchesin the genus Plumularia, 


that there was the same analogy between this polype- 
vesicle and the creature which produces it, that 
there is between the green leaf and the flower and 
fruit of the plant. This proposition, the Professor 
illustrated by instancing six orders of zoophytic form, 
in which this metamorphosis was distinctly traceable. 
Having thus developed his views on morphological 
analogy, that of combination, Prof. Forbes entered 
upon what he admitted to be a more doubtful part 
of his system—the analogies between parallel groups. 
Having noticed that organized beings are grouped in 
types, the members of each type being formed on 
the same model, he declared his opinion, that the 
members of every type which differ from the typical 
form, differ by adopting the characteristic of the 
nearest type. Thus, assuming the Mollusca and An- 
nellida to be parallel types, the Pectenibranchous 
gasteropod, which is typical of the former, comes 
into the same group with the shell-less, worm-like 
nudibranch, which possesses so many of the external 
characteristics of the latter. (The Professor here 
laid great.stress on the difference between analogy, 
which chiefly regards form, and affinity, which respects 
structure and function.) 

Again, in the case of species, whenever any indi- 
vidual of any species of one group becomes monstrous 
as to number, this monstrosity is shown by assuming 
the dominant number of the corresponding group. 
Thus, the Arachnoderms and Echinoderms are in 
this relation of parallelism (the former having their 
organs arranged in multiples of four, the latter in 
multiples of five). Now, according to Prof. Forbes, 
whenever a monstrous example of either tribe occurs, 
the number assumed is that of the parallel tribe (four 
in the case of Echinoderms, and five in that of Arach- 
noderms). Aguin, throughout the parallel groups of 
Nature, there is a mutual representation of each 
others’ characteristics. Thus, the animal is charac. 


| terized by concentration of essential parts, and by 


being organized with a view to the developement 
of the individual: the vegetable is characterized by 
elongation of essential parts, and by being organized 
with a view to extensive reproduction of the species, 
In proportion as the animal approaches the vegetar 
ble, it does so by assuming the vegetable characteris~ 
tics. Thus, while there is a tendency to concentra- 
tion (animal characteristic) in Vertebrata, there is a 
tendency to extension (vegetable characteristic) in 
Articulata, Again, there is an universal tendency to 
the formation of an endo-skeleton in Vertebrata, and of 
an exo-skeleton in Articulata; 80, in the higher 
plants, there is a tendency to an endo-skeleton and 
concentration in the exogens, to an exo-skeleton and 
extension in the endogens. These principles were illus- 
trated by these,among other examples:—TheGastero- 
podous mollusca contain the patella and chiton; theone 


| characterized by concentration, the other going off to 


the articulated type by extension. In fishes, the 
osseous have the strong endo-skeleton of Mammalia, 
while the cartilaginous have the feeble endo-skeleton, 
compensated by a tough integument, the analogue of 
the exo-skeleton of the Articulata. And, as an ex- 
ample from the vegetable kingdom, the Professor 
finally noticed the parallel groups of Leguminos@ and 
Rosace@, orders so truly parallel, that though easily 
distinguished by habit and non-essential characters, 
the true line of distinction between them was not 
made out until investigated by the profoundest of 
botanists, Mr. Robert Brown, where in the one, the 
exo-skeleton in the fruit is developed at the expense 
of the endo-skeleton ; in the other, there is the con- 
centration of fruit, and the developement of the 
endo-skeleton; the representation of the two spheres 
being here manifested in the reproductive system, 
characteristic of the vegetable kingdom, even as in 
the animal instances it is chiefly exhibited in organ. 
isms devoted to the nervous system, characteristic of 
the animal kingdom, and progressive manifestation 
of intelligence. 

In conclusion, the Professor gave the following 
abstract expressions of the leading ideas which he 
had endeavoured to illustrate in this communication : 

Ist. The unity of the transformations and combi- 
nations of individual animated beings, with a view to 
physiological ends serving the species. 
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2nd. The harmonious duality pervading the ar- 
rangements of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 


Society or Arts.—Fe). 19.—J. Bethell, Esq. in 
the chair.—The following were elected members: 
C. Tanqueray, T. Robson, R. Wolseley, J. Curling, 
C. Clark, E. B. Webb, G. J. Norton, J. F. Plimley, 
W. H. Martineau, J. Procter, B. Albano, C.E., M. 
A. Borthwick, C.E., and G. Claridge, Esqrs. and Don 
Iario Palini, Engineer, Director-General of Public 
Works forthe Republic of Chili, as a corresponding 
member. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

Botanic Society, 4 P. 








Sar. ) ™M. 

Mor. G aphical Society, half-past 8, 
— British Architects, 8. 

Royal Academy.—Sculpture. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ On the Comparative Advantages of the 
Atmospheric System,’ by P. W. Barlow.—' An Account of 
the Ancholme Drainage, Lincolnshire,’ by Sir John Rennie, 
President. 

Medico-Chirurgical Society, half-past 8. 

— Zoological Society, half-past s. 

. Geological Society, half-past 8. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘On Improvements in Manufacture of 
Glass for Optical Purposes,’ by M. Claudet.—‘ On a Method 
of Constructing Models for an Ethnographic Museum,’ by 
E. Dalton. 

. Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Numismatic recyat ° 

Royal Academy.—Painting. + 

Medico-Botanical Society, &. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Dr. Latham ‘On the Classi- 
fication and Origin of the American Indians.’ 

Philological Society, 8. 


Tors. 








PINE ARTS. 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 

VIl.—The Four Fathers, or Doctors, of the Church—St. Jerome, 
= St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory the Great. 
TuHEsE were the representatives of the Church 
Militant on earth—the great Confessors, Fathers, and 
Doctors, who wrote, argued, contended, suffered, for 
the principles, truths, powers, and privileges of the 
Catholic Church. We find them early introduced 
into the decoration of places of worship, in which 
their proper position is next to the Evangelists. 
They are often represented as a series, or grouped 
together, or attended by other saints. When thus 
- pery they are easily distinguished from each 
other, and from the sacred personages in the same 
picture, by their conventional attributes. St. Jerome 
is sometimes habited as a cardinal; but more usually 
he is seen half-naked, bald-headed, long-bearded, 
emaciated in form, with eager wasted features, holding 
a stone in one hand, or with a pen and book, and al- 
most always attended by a lion. St. Gregory always 
wears the papal tiara,* and has frequently a dove 
on his shoulder, or hovering near him. St. Au- 
gustine and St. Ambrose, as bishops, bear the 
mitre and crozier, and generally a book. Sometimes, 
but not often, St. Augustine bears a flaming heart, 
transpierced by an arrow; and a bee-hive is near St. 
Ambrose: frequently St. Ambrose bears a knotted 
scourge instead of a crozier. The reason and origin 
of these symbols I shall explain presently. When 
the four Doctors form a part of the architectural 
embellishments of a church, they are generally seen 
combined with the Evangelists; occasionally (but 
rarely) with the Sibyls.+ On the vault of the choir 
of Santa Maria del Popolo, at Rome, we find in the 
centre the ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ (i.e. the 
triumph of the church): around, in alternate com- 
partments, are the four Evangelists, and the four 
Sibyls, as witnesses to the religion of Christ; and 
lower down, at the four corners, the four Fathers, 
who sustained and defended it, are seated in niches.} 
Another instance we find in Correggio’s frescoes, 
in the church of San Giovanni at Parma. In the 
centre is the Ascension of Christ, around are the 
twelve Apostles, and below them, in the arches, 
are the four Evangelists, each with a Doctor of the 
church seated by him: St. Matthew is attended by 
St. Jerome, St. Mark by St. Gregory, St. Luke by 
St. Augustine, St. John by St. Ambrose. In the 
Louvre is a very curious picture, representing the 

* The tiara, or triple diadem, worn by the Popes is 
symbolical of the three crowns awarded to Christ — the 
owe of Mercy, the crown of Sorrow, and the crown of 

t Hereafter I shall enlarge on the Sibyls, and shall only 
observe here, that their appropriate position is among the 
Prophets, where Michael Angelo has placed them. 

+ Of this ceiling a coloured engraving is given in Griiner’s 


— work on the decoration of the palaces and churches 
of Italy 








four Doctors, with the symbols of the four Evan- 
gelists: they are seated under a canopy, sustained 
by slender pillars; St. Augustine has the eagle, St. 
Gregory the Great the ox, St. Jerome the angel, and 
St. Ambrose the lion. There is a beautiful series of 
the Fathers of the Church, by Frate Angelico, in the 
chapel of Nicolas V. in the Vatican: each stands 
in a niche, under a rich Gothic canopy,—simple and 
majestic figures. The four Doctors in Raphael's 
fresco, * La Disputa,’ are in the centre of what may 
be called the sublunary part of the picture: they 
are the only seated figures in the vast assembly of 
holy, wise, and learned men around; St. Gregory 
and St. Jerome on the right of the altar, St. Ambrose 
and St. Augustine on the left. As the two latter 
wear the same paraphernalia, they are distinguished 
by having books scattered at their feet, on which are 
inscribed the titles of their respective works. 

Guido, ina celebrated picture now atSt. Petersburgh, 
has represented the Doctors of the church communing 
on the immaculate conception of the Virgin: the 
figures are admirable for thoughtful depth of cha- 
racter in the expression, and the noble arrangement 
of the draperies ; above is seen the Virgin, floating 
amid clouds, in snow-white drapery, and sustained 
by angels; visible, however, only to St. Jerome and 
St. Ambrose. Rubens has treated the Fathers 
several times. The colossal picture in the Grosvenor 
Gallery is well known, where they seem moving 
along in grand procession, like stately figures in a 
gorgeous dream: St. Jerome comes last, enveloped 
in the rich scarlet robes of a cardinal, and turning 
the leaves of a great book. In another picture we 
have the four Fathers seated, discussing the mystery 
of the Eucharist; St. Jerome points to a passage in 
the Scriptures; St. Gregory is turning over a leaf; 
they appear engaged in argument: the other two 
are listening earnestly. There is a third picture, by 
Rubens, or from his school, in which the attributes 
of the Fathers are borne aloft by angels, while they 
sit communing below. There is an admirable pic- 
ture, in the Dresden Gallery, by Dosso Dossi, of the 
same subject: above is seen the Creator, or Messiah, 
inaglory ; he lays his hand on the head of the Virgin, 
who kneels in deep humility before him, figurative of 
the exaltation of the church: St. Gregory, wearing 
the papal tiara, sits in deep thought, a pen in one 
hand, a tablet in the other: St. Ambrose and St. 
Augustine, in bishops’ robes, are similarly engaged ; 
St. Jerome, to whom alone the celestial vision appears 
visible, is looking up with awe and wonder. 

These examples of the Fathers, grouped, or in a 
series, will give an idea of the general mode of treat- 
ment. I will only add, that in representing the 
Fathers of the church, the painters do not always 
confine themselves to the four great Latin Fathers, 
though these are by far the most popular, and, when 
represented with the others, the most prominent. Oc- 
casionally, St. Chrysostom, St. Athanasius, St. Basil, 
St. Bonaventura, and even St. Thomas Aquinas, are 
introduced into the series; but so seldom, that to 
avoid confusion, I shall give them separately, in 
their proper places in the calendar, 


Of the four great Doctors, St. Jerome, as a subject 
of painting, is by far the most popular. The reasons 
for this are not merely the exceedingly interesting 
and striking character of the man, and the pic- 
turesque incidents of his life, but also his great im- 
portance and dignity as founder of Monachism in 
the West, and as author of the universally received 
translation of the Old and New Testament into the 
Latin language. There is searcely a collection of 
pictures in which we do not find a St. Jerome either 
doing penance in the desert, or writing his famous 
translation, or meditating on the mystery of the 
Incarnation. 

Jerome was born about 342 a. pv. at Stridonium, 
in Dalmatia. His father, Eusebius, was rich; and as 
he showed the happiest disposition for learning, he 
was sent to Rome to finish his studies, There, through 
his own passions, and the evil example of his com- 
panions, he fell into temptation, and for atime aban- 
doned himself to worldly pleasures ; but the love of 
virtue, as well as the love of learning, was still strong 
within him. He took up the profession of law, and 
became celebrated for his eloquence in pleadi 


there. It was about this time that he was baptized, and 
vowed himself to perpetual celibacy. In 373 he 
travelled into the East, to animate his piety by dwell. 
ing for a time among the scenes hallowed by the 
presence of the Saviour ; and, on his way thither, he 
visited some of the famous Oriental hermits and ag. 
cetics, of whom he has given us such a graphic ac- 
count, and whose example inspired him witha Passion 
for solitude and a monastic life. Shortly after hisaryi. 
val in Syria, he retired tothe desert of Chalcida,on the 
confines of Arabia, and there he spent four years 
in study and seclusion, supporting himself by the 
labour of his hands. He has left us a most vivid 
picture of his life of penance in the wilderness; of 
his trials and temptations, his fastings, his sickness of 
soul and body = and we must dwell for a moment on 
his own description, in order to show with whatliteral 
and circumstantial truth the painters have rendered 
it. He says, in one of his epistles,.—* O, how often 
in the desert—in that vast solitude which, parched 
by the sultry sun, affords a dwelling to the mon 
did I fancy myself in the midst of the luxuries of 
Rome! I sate alone, for I was full of bitterness, 
My misshapen limbs were rough with sackcloth, and 
my skin sosqualid that I might have been mistaken 
for'an Ethiopian. Tears and groans were my oceu- 
pation every day and all day long. If sleep sur. 
prised me unawares, my naked bones, which scarcely 
held together, rattled on the earth.” His companions, 
he says, “were scorpions and wild beasts; his 
home “a recess among rocks and _precipices,” 
Yet, in the midst of this horrible self-torture and 
selfabasement, he describes himself as beset by 
temptations to sin and sensual indulgence, and 
haunted by demons: at other times as consoled 
by voices and visions from Heaven. Besides these 
trials of the flesh and the spirit, he had others of the 
intellect. lis love of learning, his admiration of 
the great writers of classical antiquity—of Plato and 
Cicero—made him impatient of the rude simplicity 
of the Christian historians. He describes himself 
as fasting before he opened Cicero; and as a farther 
penance, he forced himself to study Hebrew, which 
at first filled him with disgust, and this disgust ap- 
peared to him a capital sin. In one of his distem- 
pered visions, he fancied he heard the last trumpet 
sounded in his ear by an angel, and summoning him 
before the judgment seat of God. “ Who art thon?” 
demanded the awful voice. ‘ A Christian,” replied 
the trembling Jerome. “Tis false!” replied the 
voice, “thou art no Christian: thou art a Cicero- 
nian. Where the treasure is, there will the heart 
be also!” He persevered, and conquered the diffi- 
culties of Hebrew; and then, wearied by the re- 
ligious controversies in the East, after ten years’ 
residence there, he returned to Rome. We find him 
throughout his life engaged, with all that fervid en- 
thusiasm of temperament which his four years of 
penance had not subdued, in combating the luxury 
of the clergy, and in preaching religious abstinence. 
He was particularly remarkable for the influence 
he obtained over the Roman women : we find them, 
subdued or excited by his eloquent exhortations, de- 
voting themselves to perpetual chastity, distributing 
their possessions among the poor, or spending their 
days in attendance on the sick, and; ready to follow 
their teacher to the Holy Land—to the desert— 
even to death. His most celebrated female convert 
was Paula, a noble Roman matron, a descendant of 
the Scipios and the Gracchi. The Embarkation of St. 
Paula at Ostia, to follow St. Jerome to the Holy 
Land, is the subject of one of Claude’s most exqui- 
site pictures—the little sea-portin the collection of the 
Duke of Wellington. Marcella, another of these 
Roman ladies, was the first who collected together a 
number of religious women to dwell in community, 
and she is hence considered as the first nun. 

After three years’ sojourn at Rome, St. Jerome 
returned to Palestine, and took up his residence in@ 
monastery he had founded at Bethlehem. Wher, 
in extreme old age, he became sensible of the ap- 
proach of death, he raised with effort his emaciated 
limbs, and commanding himself to be carried into 
the chapel of the monastery, he received the sacra 
ment for the last time from the hands of the priest, 
and soon after expired. He died in 420, leaving, 
besides his famous translation of the Scriptures, mt 
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fore the tribunals. When more than thirty, he tra- 
velled into Gaul, and visited the schools of learning 





merous controversial writings, epistles, and commen 
taries. 
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~Weread in the legendary history of St. Jerome, | 


that one evening, as he sat within the gates of his 
monastery at Bethlehem, a lion entered, limping, as 
jn pain: and all the brethren, when they saw the 
lion, fled in terror. But Jerome arose, and went 
forward to meet him, as though he had been a guest. 
And the lion lifted up his paw, and St. Jerome, on 
examining it, found that it was wounded by a thorn, 
which he extracted ; and he tended the lion till he 
was healed. The grateful beast remained with his 
benefactor, and Jerome confided to him the task of 
ing an ass which was employed in bringing fire- 
wood from the forest. On one occasion, the lion 
having gone to sleep while the ass was at pasture, 
some merchants passing by carried away the latter, 
and the lion, after searching for him in vain, returned 
to the monastery with drooping head, as one ashamed. 
St. Jerome, believing that he had devoured his com- 
panion, commanded that the daily task of the ass 
should be Jaid upon the lion, and that the faggots 
should be bound on his back, to which he magnani- 
mously submitted, until the ass was recovered. 

The introduction of the lion into pictures of St. 
Jerome is supposed to refer to this legend, but I sus- 
pect that the reverse was really the case ;—that the 
lion was in very ancient times adopted as the symbol 
befitting St. Jerome, from his fervid, fiery nature, 
and his life in the wilderness; and that, in latter times, 
the legend was invented to explain the symbol.* 

The representations of St. Jerome, in pictures, 
prints, and sculpture are so numerous, that it were 
avain attempt to give any detailed catalogue of them: 
all, however, may be included under the following 
classification, and according to the descriptions given 
may be easily recognized. In the first class we have 
St. Jerome as Doctor of the Church. In the second, 
he appears as translator and commentator of the 
Scriptures. ‘The third is his ‘ Penance in the Desert.’ 
The fourth, his ‘ Vision at Bethlehem.’ The fifth, * The 
Story of the Lion.’ The sixth, his ‘Last Communion.’ 
Theseventh, his ‘Death and Obsequies.’ Of these 
several subjects, I shall content myself with pointing 
out a few of the most characteristic examples. 

The single figures of St. Jerome represent him in 
one of his two great characters.—1. As Doctor of the 
church; in general these are full-length standing 
figures, either habited in the cardinal’s robes—or at 
least with the cardinal’s hat lying at his feet.¢ Where 
the head is uncovered the forehead is lofty and bald, 
the beard very long, flowing even to his girdle ; his 
features fine and sharp, his noseaquiline. Sometimes 
the lion is introduced, sometimes not. As examples, 
the earliest I can cite is an ancient Byzantine picture 
on a gold ground in the Berlin Gallery ;—St. Jerome 
standing in a niche in cardinal’s robes, and holding the 
model of a church ; the lion at his feet. Inthe Milan 
Gallery, there isa fine full-length of St. Jerome stand- 
ing, holding the model of a church, from the door of 
which rays of light proceed ; the lion is looking up, 
and behind St. Jerome stands St. Augustine. 

In the same Gallery is a picture by Paris Bordone. 
The Virgin bestows on St. Jerome the cardinal’s hat ; 
he kneels to receive it in presence of St. Antony and 
St. Catherine. 

In the Vienna Gallery, there is an extraordinary 
altar-piece by Michael Wohlgemuth, who was the 
master of Albert Durer. It consists of a centre and 
two wings. In the centre St. Jerome is the principal 
figure: he stands on a magnificent throne, and lays 





_* Among the Christian emblems of the Middle Ages, the 
lion occurs frequently as the symbol of power, of vivilance, 
and of solitude. With this triple signification, the figure of 
alion usually accompanied the effigy of a religious solitary. 
Long after the original meaning was forgotten, the emblem 
was retained ; but it became, instead of an emblem, an at- 
tribute or circumstance, and a legend was invented toexplain 
it, The Stag, also frequently introduced into pictures of 
religious retirement and of St. Jerome, is an allusion to the 
ery second Psalm: “ Like as the hart desireth the water- 
brooks, so longeth my soul after thee, O God.” It was figur- 
ative of religious solitude and religious aspiration. 

t There is, I believe, no historical authority for making 
St. Jerome acardinal. Cardinal priests were not ordained 

three centuries later, but as the other Fathers were all 
ben ecclesiastical office, and as St. Jerome obstinately 
seg all such distinction, it has been thought necessary, 

the sake of his dignity, to make him a cardinal. Another 
reason may be. that he performed in the court of Pope Dal- 
map these offices since discharged by the Cardinal Deacon. 
ai € must be careful not to confound this subject with 
‘ he investiture of St. Idefonso, who receives from the Virgin 
ine priest’s stole—not the cardinal’s hat and robe, as in the 
‘Ovestiture of St. Jerome. 


his left hand on the head of a lion, raised up on his 
hind legs; on each side are windows opening on a 
landscape, wherein various incidents of the life of St. 
Jerome are represented ; on the right, his Penance 
in the Wilderness and his landing at Cyprus; and 
on the left, the merchants who had carried off the 
ass, bring propitiatory gifts, which St. Jerome rejects, 
and other men are seen felling wood and loading 
the lion. On the shutters or wings of the central 
picture, are represented the three other Doctors ; St. 
Augustine, with the pierced heart, St. Ambrose with 
the bee-hive, both habited as bishops; and St. Gregory 
wearing his tiara and holding a large book (his famous 
Homilies) in his hand; there are about twenty other 
figures of saints, and around are painted in compart- 
ments, a variety of scenes from the life of our Saviour. 
The whole is about six feet high, dated 1511, and 
may bear a comparison, for elaborate and multifarious 
detail and exquisite painting, with the famous Van 
Eyck altar-piece in St. John’s Church at Ghent. 

Among the numerous statues of saints in Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, there is a characteristic figure of St. 
Jerome in the cardinal’s hat and robes; the lion 
fawning upon him. , 

2. When St. Jerome is represented in his second 
great character as the translator of the Scriptures, 
he is usually seated in » cave or in a cell, busied in 
reading or in writing ; he wears a loose robe thrown 
over his wasted form; and either he looks down 
intent on his book, or he looks up, as if awaiting 
heavenly inspiration : sometimes an angel is dictating 
to him. An example at hand is the little picture by 
Domenichino, in our National Gallery: it represents 
St. Jerome looking up from his book, and listening to 
the accents of the angel. In a picture by Titian, 
St. Jerome seated, holds a book and gazes up at 


drinking at a fountain. Out of twenty prints of St. 
Jerome after Titian, there are at least eight which 
represent him at study or writing. 

In an old Italian print, which I have seen, he is 
seated on the ground reading, in spectacles. Sometimes 
he is seated under the shade of a tree ; or within a 
cavern, writing at a rude table formed of a stump of 
a tree, or a board laid across two fragments of rock ; 
as in a beautiful picture by Ghirlandajo (in the Ogni 
Santi at Florence) remarkable for its solemn and 
tranquil feeling. 

Very celebrated is an engraving of this subject by 
Albert Durer. The scene is the interior of a cell, at 
Bethlehem ; two windows on the left pour across the 
picture a stream of sunshine, which is represented with 
wonderful effect. St. Jerome isseen inthe back-ground, 
seated at a desk, most intently writing his translation 
of the Scriptures ; in front the lion is crouching, and 
a fox is seen asleep. These two animals are here 
emblems,—the one of the courage and vigilance, the 
other of the wisdom or acuteness of the Saint. The 
execution of this print is a miracle of art, and it is 
very rare, There is an exquisite little picture, copied 
from it, and of the same size, at Hampton Court. 
I need hardly observe, that here the rosary, and the 
pot of holy water are anachronisms, as well as the 
cardinal’s hat. By Albert Durer we have also St. 
Jerome, writing in a cavern; and St. Jerome, reading 
in his cell; both wood-cuts. 

It is in this character of teacher of the church, 
and translator of the Scriptures, that we find 
St. Jerome so frequently introduced into pictures 
of the Madonna, and grouped with other saints. 
Two of the most celebrated pictures in the world 
may be cited as examples:—1l. ‘The Madonna 
della Pesce’ of Raphael; the Virgin, seated on a 
raised throne, holds the infant Christ in her arms; on 
the left an angel presents the youthful Tobias holding 
the fish, the emblem of baptism. (Tobias with the 
fish, is generally a symbol of Christianity); on the 
other side kneels St. Jerome, holding an open book, 
his beard sweeping to his girdle; the lion at his 
feet: the infant Christ, while he bends forward to 
greet Tobias, has one hand upon St. Jerome's book : 
the whole is a beautiful and expressive allegory. 
2. Correggio’s picture called ‘The St. Jerome of 
Parma, represents the infant Christ on the knees 
of his Mother; Mary Magdalen bends to kiss his 
feet; St. Jerome stands in front, presenting his trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. 

3. No subject of painting, if we except the 





* Madonna and Child,’ is of such perpetual recurrence 


a crucifix suspended in the skies; the lion is | 


as the Penance of St. Jerome. It seems to have been 
everywhere adopted as the approved symbol of Chris- 
tian penitence, self-denial and self-abasement. In the 
treatment it has been infinitely varied. The scene 
is generally a wild rocky solitude: St. Jerome, half 
naked, emaciated, with matted hair and beard, isseen 
on his knees before a crucifix, beating his breast with 
a stone. The lion is almost always introduced, some- 
times asleep, or crouching at his feet; sometimes 
keeping guard, sometimes drinking at a stream. The 
most magnificent example of this treatment is Titian's 
picture in the Brera at Milan ; St. Jerome, kneeling 
on one knee, half supported by a craggy rock, and 
holding the stone, looks up with ardent devotion at a 
cross, artlessly fixed into a cleft in the rock ; two books 
lie on a cliff behind ; at his feet are a skull and hour 
glass; and the lion reposes in front. The feeling of 
deep solitude, and a kind of sacred horror breathed 
over this picture, are inconceivably fine and impres- 
sive, Another, by Titian, but inferior, is in the 
Louvre: and there are at least twelve engravings 
of St. Jerome doing penance, after the same paint- 
er: among them a superb landscape, in which are 
seen a lion and a lioness, prowling in the wilder- 
ness, while the Saint is doing penance ‘in front. 
In our National Gallery is a St. Jerome doing 
penance, by Guido, half-length, but very expressive, 
There is an early picture of the Crucifixion, by 
Raphael, in which he has placed St. Jerome at the 
foot of the cross, beating his breast with a stone. By 
Agostino Carracci there is a famous engraving of 
‘St. Jerome during penance in a cave, called from 
its size the great St. Jerome. But to particularize 
farther would be endless: I know scarcely any 
Italian painter who has not treated this subject at 
| least once. St. Jerome is not a good subject for 
sculpture, even when enveloped in his flowing robes, 
| and far less when the meagre aged form is exposed ; 
| yet statues of him in bronze and in marble are fre- 
quent ; and the colossal statue at Seville, by Toireg- 
| giano, (the rival of Michael Angelo) which represents 
| St. Jerome kneeling on a rock, a stone in one hand 
and a crucifix in the other, is considered a master- 
piece. The Spanish painters delighted in this sub- 
ject. The old German painters and engravers, and 
the Flemish painters, also delighted in it, because “ef 
its picturesque capabilities; but in their hands the pic- 
turesque often became grotesque. 

Albert Durer represents St. Jerome kneeling 
before a crucifix, which he has fixed against the trunk 
of a massy tree; an open book is near it; he holds in 
his right hand a flint stone, with which he is about to 
strike his breast, all wounded and bleeding from the 
blows already inflicted: the lion crouches behind 
him, and in the distance is a stag. Ina print by 
Lucas van Leyden, St. Jerome is seated on the earth; 
a book, a skull, and a cardinal’s hat are before him ; 
a lion licks his feet. 

4. St. Jerome, while he is performing penance 
and studying Hebrew, hears in a vision the sound of 
the last trumpet calling men to judgment. This is 
a common subject, and styled the Vision of St. 
Jerome. 

By Spagnoletto we have two fine etchings from 
his own pictures or designs. In the first of these, 
St. Jerome holds a pen in one hand and a penknife 
in the other; he seems to have been arrested in the 
act of mending his pen by the sound of the trumpet. 
The figure of the Saint, wasted even to skin and 
bone, and his look of petrified amazement, are very 
fine. By Guercino there is a large and rather coarse 
picture in the Louvre. There is a picture by Sub- 
leyras (Milan Gallery), in which St. Jerome hears 
the trumpet sounded by three angels above. The 
lion, books, and crucifix as usual. In a picture by 
Andrea Pereda, St. Jerome not only hears in his 
vision the trumpet of the last judgment, but he sees 
the dead arise from their graves. 

Domenichino has painted St. Jerome flagellated 
by an angel for preferring Cicero to the Hebrew 
writings,—the Cicero, torn from his hand, lies at his 
feet. 

While doing penance in the desert, St. Jerome 
was sometimes comforted by visions of glory as well 
as by visions of terror. In the picture by Parme- 
gianino, in our National Gallery, the saint is lyin 
stretched on the earth in an attitude so uneasy an 
distorted, that it would seem he was condemned to 










































































do penance, even in his sleep. St. John the Baptist, 
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in front, points to a celestial vision of the Virgin 
and Child above. 

5. Of the story of the Lion I remember but two 
pictures. In the first, St. Jerome, seated in his cell, 
and wearing the monk’s habit and cowl, extracts the 
thorn from the lion’s paw. Books are lying in the 
background ; a cardinal’s hat lies on the ground ; and 
to express the self-denial of the saint, a mouse is 
peeping into an empty cup.—Painted by Col: An- 
tonio da Fiore, 1371, in the Sacristy of San Lorenzo 
at Naples. 

In the ther, St. Jerome is seated in his cell: the 
lion approaches and holds up his paw;—three monks 
flee in terror. By Vivarini, in the Church of San 
Girolamo, at Venice: this picture is remarkable, 
having been one of the first painted on canvas. 

6. The *Last Communion of St. Jerome’ is the 
subject of one of the most celebrated pictures in the 
world,—the St. Jerome of Domenichino, which is 
near the Transfiguration of Raphael in the 

atican, St. Jerome, aged, feeble, emaciated, is 
borne in the arms of his disciples to the chapel of his 
monastery, and placed within the porch. A young 
priest supports him, the aged St. Paula kneeling 
kisses one of his thin bony hands; the Saint fixes his 
eager eyes on the countenance of the Priest who is 
about to administer the sacrament, a noble dignified 
figure in a rich ecclesiastical dress; a deacon holds the 
cup, and an attendant priest, the book and taper; 
the lion droops his head with an expression of grief; 
the eyes and attention of all are on the dying Saint, 
and four angels hovering above look down upon the 
scene, Agostino Carracci had previously treated the 
same subject with infinite feeling and sublimity; the 
Saint is not so wasted and so feeble, St. Paula does 
not kiss his hand, but the lion is tenderly licking his 


t. 

Older than either, and very beautiful and solemn, 
is a picture by Vittore Carpaccio, in which the Saint 
is kneeling in the porch of a church, surrounded by 
his disciples,and the lion is seen outside. (Inthe Scuolo 
of San Girolamo at Venice). 

7. In the Carmine at Florence is an extraor- 
dinary picture by Starnina, of the ‘Death-bed of St. 
Jerome,’ in which he is giving his last instructions to 
Kis disciples: the expression of solemn grief in the 
old heads around is very fine. By the same painter 
is another picture; the Ohsequies of St. Jerome. The 
same subject has been painted by Vittore Carpaccio : 
the Saint is extended on the ground before the high 
altar, and the priests around are standing or kneeling 
in various attitudes of grief and devotion; the lion is 
seen on one side. 

A series of pictures from the life of St. Jerome (of 
which there are several) generally consists of the 
following subjects:—1. He receives the Cardinal's 
hat from the Virgin. 2. He does penance in the 
desert. 3. He meets St. Augustine. 4. He studies 
the Scriptures. 5. He builds the convent at 
Bethlehem. 6. He heals the lion, 7. He receives 
the sacrament. 8. He dies. 

St. Jerome has detained us long: the other Fathers 
are, as subjects of painting, much less interesting. 





The Pencil of Nature. By Henry Fox Talbot, F.R.S. 
Parts I. and II. Longman & Co. 
Tue Camera Obscura was the discovery of Baptista 
Porta, two centuries ago. He considered the instru- 
ment one of great utility, and recommended it to 
artists, to whom the effects of light and shadow, 
the gradations of colour, and the charming softening 
of the distances, as seen in its mimic representations, 
would afford advantageous studies. But the impor- 
tant purposes to which this instrument has been ap- 
plied within the last five years were not even dreamed 
of by its sanguine discoverer; or, indeed, by any one, 
as far as we know, until the commencement of 
the present century, when Mr. Wedgwood, to whom 
weare indebted for great improvements in the manu- 
facture of porcelain, made some experiments on form- 
ing pictures by the agency of light, in which he was 
partially successful ; although he failed entirely in his 
endeavours to procure copies of the images of the 
camera obscura. The discoveries of modern science 
have enabled us to give permanence to these beauti- 
ful lenticular images. Photography has taught us 
how to prepare a metal plate, or a sheet of paper, 
which shall, in a few seconds, receive faithful impres- 
sions of these shadowy pictures, to which the per- 





manence of an engraving can be given, and thus are 
we enabled to procure lasting records of even a 
passing shade. Geology has, in the progress of its 
wide investigations, discovered records of the rains 
which fell thousands of years since. Photography 
has already enabled us to hand down to future ages 
a picture of the sunshine of yesterday, or a memorial 
of the haze of to-day—such are the results of recent 
investigation. 

The progress of photographic discovery has been 
rapid. There are preserved in England about 
half a dozen specimens of pictures, procured, on 
metal plates, from the camera obscura, by M. 
Niepce. These were produced about the year 
1827, and are the earliest specimens of the art. The 
process by which these pictures were procured, called 
by its discoverer Heliography, was such, that the re- 
sinized metal required to be exposed in the camera 
for from six to eight hours on a bright summer day; 
whereas now, with the Daguerréoty pe plates, or Calo- 
type paper, superior productions can be procured in 
a single second. 

The ‘Pencil of Nature’ is the first attempt at 
photographic publication. Daguerréotype plates 
have been etched, but as yet no etching process has 
been entirely successful with them. Skilful artists, 
indeed, have engraved them, and from these engraved 
plates prints have been taken and sold as Daguerré- 
otypes; but until Mr. Fox Talbot made this experi- 
ment, no productions, which have been entirely the 
result of solar influence, have passed through the pub- 
lishers to the public. The experiment of photogra- 
phically illustrated books is now before the world ; 
and all who see Mr. Talbot’s publication will be con- 
vinced that the promise of the art is great, and its 
utility and excellence, in many respects, of a high 
order. Whilst the French have attended only to the 
Daguerréoty pe process, and stuck to the silver plates, 
the English, following in the footsteps of Mr. Talbot, 
have diligently sought after processes of equal sensi- 
bility on paper; and their zeal in the inquiry has 
been well rewarded: we now possess several prepara- 
tions capable of receiving images with equal rapidity 
with the Daguerréotype; and for the cumbrous 
metal, we substitute the more convenient material, 
paper. 

It must, however, be admitted, that there are 
some advantages in the use of the silver tablets. 
It being quite impossible to procure any surface on 
paper equal in smoothness to that of polished silver, 
the pictures on it do not possess that beauty in their 
very minute details which those have that are re- 
ceived on metal; but the pictures on paper have the 
great advantage of being seen in all positions, where- 
as those produced on the metal can only be viewed 
in a particular direction. The sharpness of the out- 
line of the Calotype pictures is also inferior to that of 
the Daguerréotypes. This arises from the circum- 
stance, that the original picture is a negative one—that 
is, has its lights and shades the reverse of those in 
Nature ; and the positive, or correct pictures are taken 
by allowing the solar rays to pass ¢hrough this original 
on to another prepared sheet of paper, by which pro- 
cess even the texture of the paper is copied. This is 
strikingly seen in our copy of ‘The Pencil of Na- 
ture,—Plate XII., The Bridge of Orleans. This 
process, however, possesses the great advantages of 
giving us—after we have procured and well fixed a 
good original—any number of pictures of equal ex- 
cellence and of unvarying fidelity, which is impossible 
with the Daguerréotype. The Calotype, and indeed 
all the photographic processes on paper which we now 
use, are defective in another point, and that is an im- 
portant one, as far as the artistic character of these 
pictures is concerned, and it also detracts from their 
truth to Nature. The great charm of the natural 
landscape, or of the artist’s painting, is the gradual 
fading of tints in the distance—the softening of the 
scene as it recedes from the eye of the observer: in 
those Calotype pictures, we see this but to a slight 
extent; and where the view is extensive, this beauty 
is lost. The cause of this is easily explained: the 
picture is produced by the rays which are reflected 
from external objects, passing through a lens and fall- 
ing upon the prepared paper, which is placed in its 
focus. Now, the amount of radiation from a near 
object is greater than from one more distant, owing 
to the imperfect transparency of the earth’s atmo- 
sphere ; consequently, the impression made on the 





paper by any object one hundred yards distant from 
the camera, will be much darker than that made by 
any similarly coloured object which might be three 
or four times as far off; and we have in the first, or 
negative photograph, a picture with dark foreground 
and a lightly tinted distance. When, however, 9 
proceed to take our positive copies, the result is the 
reverse; the dark objects of the foreground in the 
primary picture become light ones in all copied from 
it, and the faint objects of the distance com paratively 
dark. There is a peculiar condition of the atmo 
sphere in which something different takes place; the 
sun rays are reflected from the atmosphere between 
the observer and the distant object ; and when thisis 
the case, the distance of the photographic picture 
formed in the camera is somewhat obscured by dark. 
ening. In the positives produced from such Negative 
pictures, a better—a more pleasing effect is obtained, 
On the Daguerréotype plates, the effect is as it ij 
in the negative Caloty pes—the distances are delicately 
developed, the aerial perspective is tolerably pre. 
served. 

There is another physical difficulty under which 
all the photographic processes alike suffer, These 
pictures are formed by the chemically active rayg 
which are reflected from the illuminated object, 
and these rays vary in quantity considerably with the 
colour of the reflecting body. If we place, side by 
side, in the sunshine, objects coloured blue, green, 
yellow, and red, and attempt to copy them by the 
camera with any photographic material, it will be 
found that the blue will make the most decided im. 
pression—the green will be much weaker, the red 
also will give a faint impression, but the yellow will 
scarcely leave an outline of its image. This, in 
practice, will often be found to give exaggerated effects 
to the chemical picture; and the imperfect manner 
in which foliage,under the most favourable conditions, 
is represented, is attributable to the radiations from 
the surfaces of leaves being very deficient of the 
chemically active rays. 

Such are the difficulties with which the art of 
photography has to contend, but they are not, we 
hope, insurmountable. The researches indeed of 
Sir John Herschel have brought us acquainted with 
a chemical compound upon which all the rays of the 
spectrum appear to act with equal intensity; and 
Mr. Hunt stated, at the York Meeting of the British 
Association, that he had succeeded in obtaining upon 
paper, impressions of the prismatic colours, each 
colour being distinctly and correctly painted. May 
we not then anticipate the pleasure of being even- 
tually enabled to copy external objects in all the 
beauty of their natural colour ? 

In the twelve plates which have now been published 
in the ‘Pencil of Nature,’ we see illustrated the 
beauties and the defects of photography. The minute 
details exhibited in the two plates displaying porcelain 
ornaments and glass, are exceedingly curious and 
beautiful, and they improve under examination with 
a powerful lens. The scene from the author’s library 
is also a pleasing and interesting picture. In the 
Haystack, we have a delightful study—the fidelity 
with which every projecting fibre is given, and the 
manner in which that part of the stack which has 
been cut, is shown, with the ladder which almost 
stands out from the picture, and its sharp and 
decided shadow, are wonderful ; the foliage, how- 
ever, is very indistinctly made out, and a prop pl 
against the stack, appears as if cut in two, owing to 
the large amount of light which has been reflected 
from the object behind it. In Part LI., we have two 
drawings not produced by the use of the camera— 
the leaf of a plant, and the fac-simile of an old 
printed page. These are formed by simply — 
the object to be copied upon a piece of prepared 
paper, so that the light passes through it. On the 
last of these, it is remarked, by the author, “to the 
antiquarian, this application of the photographie art 
seems destined to be of great advantage.” This would 
have been more apparent, if this black letter page 
had been copied by the camera, instead of by supe 
position. That this might have been done, 1s evident 
from the manner in which the titles of the books ia 
plate 8 have been copied. Otherwise than by the 
camera, it would be impracticable to copy 8 page 
which is printed also on the back—nor could we by 
superposition copy any manuscripts on vellum @ 
papyrus, The copy of a lithographic print is 4 vey 
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ing evidence of the correctness with which the 
se of an engraving, and consequently of a manu- 
pt, may be copied with the camera. In the group 
heads from this French caricature, we have the 
most delicate lines copied with surprising strength, 
and the decision with which the whole is made out 
is really extraordinary, when all the details of the 
are considered. 

The art of Photography is greatly indebted to Mr. 
Fox Talbot for its present state of perfection. It 
must not be forgotten, that Mr. Talbot was the first 
who succeeded in fixing the images taken by the 
camera—and by superposition—on paper; and that 
he has steadily pursued his experiments, until the 
perfection of the Calotype has rewarded his perse- 
yerance. Several other inquirers have been labouring 
in the same field, and the result of their researches 
has been the extraordinary discovery, that all bodies 
are constantly undergoing changes under the influence 
of the solar rays. It isa startling fact, that all sub- 
stances, from the delicately sensitive film which is 
formed on the silver-plate in the Daguerréotype 

rocess to all the salts of the metals, and even to the 
metals themselves, or plates of glass or stone, have 
been found capable of receiving light-impressed pic- 
tures. A shadow cannot fall upon any solid body 
without leaving evidence behind it, in the disturbed 
and undisturbed condition of its molecular arrange- 
ment in the parts in light or shade. It is evident 
then, that all bodies are capable of photographic dis- 
turbance, and might be used for the production of 
pictures—did we know of easy methods by which the 

tures might be developed ; and we are not without 
i that these means may be discovered. It must 
be remembered, that in all the best photographic 
processes, the images are invisible at first. In the 
Calotype, they are developed by the agency of gallic 
acid. In the Daguerréotype, the picture is brought 
out by mercurial vapour, In the Chromatype, nitrate 
of silver is the active material for the same purpose ; 
and it may be used to bring out pictures formed on 
paper with any of the salts of copper. In the Chry- 
sotype,a beautiful process discovered by Sir John 
Herschel, a dormant picture is brought into view as 
a powerful negative one, by washing the paper with 
chloride of gold. In the ( yanotype, the same pheno- 
menon isseen under the influence of the ferro- prussiate 
of potash. The Amphitype, and some other processes, 
the result of the researches of the same investigator, 
Sir J. Herschel, are of a remarkable character—the 

tures remaining dormant as long as the paper is 

pt dry, whilst the simple process of breathing over 
it, discloses the hidden picture with wonderful 
intensity. Lastly, the Energiatype, or, as the dis 
coverer now names the process, the Ferroty pe. enables 
us to keep the pictures invisible on the paper for any 
length of time, vet bring them out in full force in an 
instant, by washing with a solution of an iron salt. 
These are but a few of the curious phenomena which 
have resulted from the discoveries of Niepce, Da- 
guerre, and Talbot. Arago said, with prophetic truth, 
when speaking on the subject of Daguerre’s pension, 
“In this instance, it is upon the unforeseen that we 
are especially to reckon.” 

Mr. Fox Talbot, in Part II. of ‘The Pencil of 
Nature,’ suggests a curious experiment :— 

“When a ray of solar light is refracted by a prism, 
and thrown upon a screen, it forms there the very 
beautiful coloured band known by the name of the 
solarspectrum. Experimenters have found that if this 
spectrum is thrown upon a sheet of sensitive paper, 
the violet end of it produces the principal. effect : 
and, what is truly remarkable, a similar effect is pro- 
duced by certain invisible rays which lie beyond the 
Violet, and beyond the limits of the spectrum, and 
Those existence is only revealed to us by this action 
Which they exert. Now I would propose to separate 
the Invisible rays from the rest, by suffering them to 
Pass into an adjoining apartment through an aper- 
ture in a wall or screen of partition. This apart- 
nent would thus become filled (we must not call 
tt illuminated) with invisible rays, which might be 
Sattered in all directions by a convex lens placed 


behind the aperture. If there were a number of 
Persons in the room no one would see the other: 
and yet, nevertheless, if a camera were so placed 
& to point in the direction in which any one were 


rae it would take his portrait and reveal 
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plainly where the. human eye would find nothing 
but darkness.” 

An experiment, the opposite to this, and no less 
remarkable, has: been extensjyely tried. It has been 
found that that part of the spectrum which gives the 
most light (the yellow ray), will not produce chemical 
change. Under the influence of the brilliant light 
of equatorial climes it has only been with the greatest 
difficulty that photographic pictures could be pro- 
duced, owing to the excess of the yellow rays over 
the blue in the solar beams of those regions. If we 
interpose between any object and the sun a chrome 
yellow glass, although it will be most brilliantly illu- 
minated, and throw a beautiful image in the focus of 
the camera, it will be found impossible to copy it, 
even by the most sensitive processes, in many hours. 

An explanation of these remarkable effects has 
been attempted, on the hypothesis that the principle 
producing the remarkable chemical changes, to which 
we have been referring, is not light, but some power 
associated with it, which does not affect the eye or 
produce colour. It would appear, from experiments 
which have been described by Mr. Hunt, that we can 
separate, to a certain extent, these influences one 
from the other by coloured media—and in the ex- 
periment above quoted we see that powerful chemical 
action may be exerted quite independent of Light. 
Weare therefore led to inquire, Is this a new element, 
distinct from Light, Heat, and Electricity, or is it a 
modification of one of these ? Future researches can 
only settle this point. Sir John Herschel proposed 
the epithet of Actino-Chemistry for this new branch 
of physico-chemical science, and it has been suggested 
that Actinism would be an appropriate term to dis- 
tinguish this chemical power from the Light and 
Heat with which it is associated. It does appear 
necessary to use some name to mark the different 
modifications, or distinct principles—whichever they 
may be proved to be—and the one suggested seems 
to us appropriately chosen. 

From what we have seen of the phenomena con- 
nected with Actinic influence, it would appear that 
we are on the eve of the discovery of some truths 
which will probably embrace all the remarkable 
changes which occur on the surface of our planet. 
The growth and maturity of the organic world—the 
metamorphoses of decay—the changes which are ever 
occurring in organic creation,—in a word, the life 
and death of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
and the great natural transmutations which occur in 
the mineral world, may probably be eventually traced 
to solar influences, 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

THE tableaux de genre and historical attractions of 
the Nogh Room not noticed last week may be dis- 
posed of in a small compass. Mr. Stone's Ballad 
(41) is one of his pretty costume figures: hardly 
equal to the average. Mrs. Carpenter exhibits a 
clever Study of a Child’s Head in No. 83: and in 
No. 84 (Melody) and No. 95 (Coast Scene) a pair of 
rural subjects, Mr. Dukes does just enough to keep 
alive our disposition to hope for good things from him. 
Let us recommend to him the study of proportion,— 
not merely in his figures themselves, but also in their 
adjustment to the size of his canvas. Mr. Etty 
exhibits a poetical capriccio in his Cupid looking 
after Gold Fish (94), only the Archer-Boy is in a 
shell-shallop on the open sea; whereas the precious 
creatures he is watching—doubtless in illustration of 
a truth as old as Time but as new as To-day !— 
are chiefly to be found, we apprehend, in the trim 
gardens and secluded scenery of Celestial villas,— 
not in the ruder domain of Shark, Dolphin, and 
Behemoth. Here we may also digress from the 
North Room to a couple of Mr. Etty’s studies of the 
naked female figure, in The Forsaken (225), and 
Ablution (236), neither of which will essentially 
advance or detract from his reputation, being only 
two among the hundred of his similar productions. 
Mr. Gilbert has made a step in this exhibition. His 
Wolsey (114) is a meritorious work ; somewhat too 
theatrically conceived, but carefully wrought up to 
the artist’s intentions. His treatment.of the splen- 
dour of the cardinal’s robes would assure us that Mr. 
Gilbert has a rich eye for colour, did not a more un- 
deniable warrant present itself in his Gipsies (10). 
This is near being an excellent picture: the 





; * * the eye of the camera would see 


grouping is easy, natural and picturesque; the 


—— 
Egyptian character well caught ; and both the people 
and the landscape are steeped in a rich autumnal 
glow, in mellow harmony with the subject. Fear, 
however, we suppose, of pettiness of hand, in a sub- 
ject including so many small figures, has led the 
painter to a loose and edgy touch, which, however 
effective in a sketch, is hardly admissible in a picture. 
Mr. Gilbert appears superior to the idleness, which 
Young England is too apt to pass off for power—let 
him take heed of affectation. It is easy to assume; 
but as hard to lay down as Sindbad’s Old Man of the 
Sea. The last figure-piece we shall mention in the 
North Room is Mr. Simson’s Campagna of Rome (118); 
for though the features (or no features) of that deso- 
late landscape are faithfully rendered, it is on the 
human pilgrims that the eye centres, and these are 
touched with the artist’s usual firmness and attention 
to detail. Mr. Simson stands well among the supports, 
if not the main pillars, of the modern English school of 
Painting. , 

Ascending the staircase, the visitor entering the 
Middle Room is positively driven back by the more than 
ordinary splendour of a pair of Mr. Martin's Para- 
disiacal visions; for Morning (160) and Evening 
(184) are alike extravagant in their colouring, 
The artist’s old grasp and grandeur of imagination 
has not forsaken him. Wide-spreatling lakes— 
mountains which lose themselves in the empyrean 
cascades, that seen froma distance, even look sublime; 
—cedars of gigantic growth, and those spiry pines 
which are to forest architecture the grace, if the trees 
of Lebanon be its strength—foregrounds richer with 
flowers than Enna’s vale,—are here combined with a 
mastery which is admirable. But it is hard, with- 
out risking the appearance of caricature, to describe 
the medium of presentment—the false and gaudy, 
tricky conventionalism of the gold and blue and 
scarlet tints in which Eden is here painted; and it 
would be harder still for any one to outdo in melo-dra- 
matic deformity the figures. It is no pleasant task to 
call attention to this ; unless our protest might win the 
artist to reconsider his creations, with somewhat of 
the sight and sense of educated men. Still more re- 
prehensible, after its kind, is another of the flagrancies 
of the Middle Room,—Mr. Salter’s Jephtha’s Return 
(268). Our amateurs are accustomed to laugh at 
French extravagance—our young painters somewhat 
too confidently to denounce German quietism, as if 
there were no such painters as Ary Scheffer and 
Kaulbach ;—as if there were no such disastrous per- 
formances as this, and by an artist to whom a great 
national picture has been intrusted ! 

Mr. Wingfield’s Cartoon Gallery (212) is one of 
those elaborate mistakes which pass for triumphs 
with the imperfectly-cultivated: the incomparable 
designs of Raphael being finished up in the re- 
presentation with a minuteness hardly exceeded 
by the medallions on a Sévres plate. We alluded 
to his Decameron picture last week, as one of 
those purchased by H.R.H. Prince Albert. In it 
also we have the same porcelain hardness and 
fusion of touch and tint, but with a certain sunny 
daylight, which makes the scene not unpleasing. A 
third picture, merely the half-length of a girl survey- 
ing herself in a glass, called The Student (265), seems 
to us the best of Mr, Wingfield’s works. 

We must pass, for the moment, more than one 
design for an altar-piece—The Ascension being the 
subject chosen, the simultaneous exhibition of which 
would seem to point at some past or future compe- 
tition,—to arrive at Mr. O’Neil’s two personifications, 
Music (311) and Poetry (314), which, the Catalogue 
tells us, are designs for a fresco. We find in these 
much of the required purity, exactness of line, and 
chastity of expression, with some peculiarities be- 
longing to the artist, rather than the destination of 
his works. His St. Cecilia is decidedly Israelitish__ 
a Miriam, though not displayed in her moment of 
triumph. In his ‘ Poetry,’ Mr. O'Neil has selected 
for expression the idea set forth in the line,— 

We learn in suffering, what we teach in song,— 
giving us pain and sorrow, not merely pensive medi- 
tation, as attributes of his fair-haired Nymph. We 
are sorry that in this he has adopted the undignified 
device of modern egotism and weakness. Our Poet, 
—and we believe, from time immemorial, the world’s 
Poet,—has been the Prophet and the Priest, but not 
the Victim. He has seen, felt, but conquered. He 
has learnt that the fountains of inspiration were not 
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those wells spoiled by the waters of human tears, by 
which all must indeed pass, but the feeble and fan- 
tastic only fondly linger,—that there are springs yet 
deeper, which, though troubled from time to time by 
the Angel of Grief, subside into a profound, and pel- 
lucid, and healing calmness. At least, since we shall 
never join the choir of those who wail about Genius, 
instead of regarding it with thankful and genial rever- 
ence, we cannot but find this ‘ Poetry’ as something 
infinitely more finite and personal than the real divin- 
ity; and we would recommend our interpretation to 
Mr. O'Neil, because he is obviously an aspirant who 
affects the spiritual, rather than the mortal, in Art. 
With regard to his manner of painting, those who 
have seen one of his pictures have seen all. It ap- 

ars to be settled beyond control or remonstrance. 

oung as he is, and little as we are disposed to acqui- 
esce in his peculiar mode of managing his colours 
and canvas, we could ill spare Mr. O’ Neil, if only for 
the very striking variety which his pictures introduce 
into our exhibition rooms, 

Pass, for instance, the two allegorical pictures just 
noticed, to the work under which they are hung,— 
Mr. Joy’s Wreath (315),—and we are at once in 
another country—we might add, without stress of 
language, in another century. Da Vinci is hardly 
more distant from Watteau, than the one from the 
other: but Mr. Joy is as little near Watteau, as Mr. 
O'Neil is to Lionardo, In this pretty, coquettish 
* Wreath,’ a fancy piece of a cavalier and ladies, in 
most gorgeously striped satin gowns, there is a vexa- 
tious want of probability, and that graceful laissez 
aller, in right of which the French court-pastoral 
artist becomes almost a universal poet. Mr. Joy’s 
lady sleeps in a sitting posture: then, every one is 
off, not on, his or her chair ; while the colouring is 
dun, in place of that gay delicacy, which fine clothes 
and “French fashions” demand. ‘The attempted 
feat, in short, is missed; and yet the picture isa 
clever picture. 

With a word of recognition of Mr. Drew's Sketch 
of a Wiltshire Peasant (327), and a word of remon- 
strance against a new exhibitor hazarding a sketch, 
we must leave the Middle Room, and close our present 
notice,—reserving the South Room and the landscapes 
for a last visit. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Magesty’s Tueatre.—Mr. Lumley’s pro- 
gramme, which is just issued, runs as follows: —En- 
gagements—For the opera, Mesd. Grisi, Castellan, 
Rita Borio, and Rossi Caccia; Mdlles. Brambilla, 
and Rosetti: Sigi. Moriani, Corelli, F. Lablache, 
Botelli, Mario, Fornasari, Lablache, and Baroilhet. 
For the ballet—Mulles. Carlotta Grisi, Lucile Grahn, 
Cerito, Taglioni, Louise Weiss, Ferdinand, Deme- 
lisse, Casson, and Moncelet. MM. St. Leon, Gosse- 
lin, Di Mattia, Bertrand, Perrot, and Toussaint, &c. 
—Engagements have also been effected for a few 
nights with the thirty-six danseuses Viennoises. The 
season is to commence this day week with Verdi's 
*Ernani,’ in which Madame Rita Borio, and Sig. Bo- 
telli will appear—the other parts by Sig!. Moriani and 
Fornasari—and a new ballet ‘La Fille de Dryade,’ 
for Mdlle. Grahn and the Viennese children. 

Theabove list ofengagementsis complete and liberal, 
assuming that, between them, the two new ladies can 
fill the void left by Mme. Persiani. Mr. Lumley 
makes no promises with regard to the operas to be 
given: indeed, with so many artists whose powers of 
pleasing have yet to be tested, he is wise in refraining. 
A contemporary, however, who writes as if he were 
in the secret, promises us‘ I Lombardi’ and ‘ Nabucco’ 
—also by Verdi—the *Scaramuccia’ of Ricci, and 
*La Favorita’ by Donnizetti—the last with ballet 
intermixed, as given in Paris. There is altogether 
an appearance of enterprise and animation in this, 
which we are glad to welcome. As to high Art—it 
is only fair to remember that the manager has to 
legislate betwixt the fashionable many, who only 
care for what is the mode of the hour,—the amateur 
few, who are apt to be somewhat impracticable in 
their requisitions—and the singers, whose name “as 
a legion” is Egotism and Indolence. We must not 
rail against the Italian Opera so long as it is maine 
tained as the centre of European vocal science: an 
establishment for the diffusion of sound musical taste 





in composition, we fear it will never be, with its 
present public. 





PuiLnarmonic Soctery.—Once more—and “ po- 
sitively forthe last time this season” it is necessary for 
us to comment on the concerns of this ill-fated Society. 
That our past strictures have not been called for— 
that the concluding words of our last week’s paragraph, 
are not random insinuations—seems now placed be- 
yond a doubt, by the appointment of Sir H. R. Bishop 
as Conductor for the season! In this case, as in that 
of Signor Costa, it behoves the critic to distinguish 
between different capacities and occupations. We 
have always professed a high esteem for Sir H. R. 
Bishop’s talent as a composer. Much of his English 
vocal music is excellent: possessing a style and a 
charm of its own. What may be called his theatrical 
glees are unique: his feelingefor expression is deep, 
(weneed but instance his canzonet * By thesimplicity’) 
his melodies are delicate, and his harmonies choice. 
We are speaking of his selected works—written many 
years since, ere natural genius was vitiated by un- 
scrupylous compliances with the despotism of the 
manager’s room, and the vulgar taste of the gallery ; 
and before a graceful natural manner was laid by, 
under the notion of imitating the masters of a foreign 
school, in its strength and its weakness totally at 
variance with ours. But these capabilities do not con- 
stitutea conductor. A worse one than Sir H. Bishop 
can hardly be found. Lenient to torpidity in his 
presidency over rehearsals—conrageous to temerity 
in changing, adding to, and otherwise transmogrify- 
ing music committed to his care—incorrect in almost 
every tempo he takes, whether it be German or Italian 
music — Mozart or Handel —we have experience 
enough from the Ancient Concert performances to 
augur doleful results from his promotion to a situation 
in every respect so much more trying. His has 


always been the most stagnant Philharmonic Concert 
of the season—and eight similar inflictions will throw 
back the average intelligence, sensitiveness, and spirit 
of the orchestra’s performances, to a point behind 
even their old inequality. But we must leave specu- 
lation: having henceforth no duty, save to report. 





CoNceRTS OF THE WEEK.—There are few concert 
programmes so interesting as those of the Choral Har- 
monists, whose entertainment, on Monday evening, 
began with Mozart's Mass, No. 1X.—and included 
among other matters, a Motett by the same master, 
an Air by Preyer (a popular Austrian composer of 
sacred music) sung by Miss Steele, and encored—a 
Madrigal by Wilbye—Purcell’s ‘ Mad Bess'\—* The 
Poet's Desire,’—a beautiful scena by Romberg, well 
sung by Mr. Bennett, with violin obligato, as well 
played by Mr. Dando—and a selection from the 
* Acis and Galatea’ of Handel. So rational and ac- 
ceptable are such meetings, as to render it remark- 
able, ‘that they should be confined to the east side 
of Temple Bar. Why the amateurs of the west end 
do not combine for similar purposes, is a question we 
have often been tempted to ask. There is vocal 
talent in abundance among them: but we fear its 
possessors prefer screaming the scena from ‘ Beatrice 
di Tenda’—or warbling the last sickly Drury Lane 
ballad, or mimicking the mannerism of Tamburini, 
Baroilhet, or Ronconi, as the case may be (Fornasari, 
happily for the drawing-rooms, has no disciples), 
doing that badly which it requires a life’s education to 
do well—to laying aside petty ambition and uniting 
for the sake of Music, and not their own visiting list ! 
Yet the success of M. le Prince de la Moskowa’s 
society, in Paris, might have piqued them to attempt 
something of the kind. 

During the past week, too, we have had Mr. Carte 
affording what the “ Musical Union” seems indisposed 
to afford; the treat of M. Thalberg, and four or five 
picked singers, to the attenders of his concerts, To 
be sure, his subscribers have not the “ goodly row” 
of Presidents and Vice-presidents to gladden their 
eyes. But leaving to others the apportionment of 
compensations, we must speak of the Pianist’s appear- 
ance at his own concert. Whatever be the uses to 
which it is put, we felt more than ever on Wednes- 
day, that there is nothing like M. Thalberg’s hand 
on the piano. Fascination, flexibility, grandeur, and 
certainty—to all these qualities he may lay supreme 
claim, when executing his own music. And we do 
not often meet him as a composer to greater advan- 
tage, than in his fantasia on airs from ‘Don Pasquale.’ 





His management of the Serenade from : 
fresh, graceful, and delicate; we should ae 
glad, however, for contrast’s sake, of another subject 
in & one —_ other specialities of this 
overladen with poor songs b r singers 
*LaSperanza, the second of Rossini’s new > eg 
the clarinet tones of Madame Albertazzi, whi 
though as lazy as if they had been fed on « 
porridge,” possess a charm, of its low order not 
to be met with elsewhere—the duett singing of the 
Misses Williams, which we have been somewhat 
remiss in not praising before—and the second appear. 
ance of Mdlle. Schloss, who had made her débyj 
previously at Madame Dulcken’s. This young lady 
possesses a superb German soprano voice, almost 
boundless, it seems, in quantity, and sufficient in 
compass, She isa careful and conscientious reader 
of her music, too; rather—if we are to judge by her 
performance—than a sensitive interpreter of it, But 
there are certain national peculiarities in the pro. 
duction of her tone and the management of her 
breath, to which an Italian singing master might be 
advantageously called in. Being so steady a musician, 
it ought not to be hard to her, we think, to become 
also remarkable as a vocalist.” 





Musicat Gossir.—The Berlin entertainment in 
aid of the subscriptions for the Weber Monument 
‘took place on the 6th. The pieces performed were 
a funeral Chaunt, for male voices, a posthumous 
work of Weber's, found among his papers in Lon 
don; a musical Prologue, written by Herr L, de 
Rellstab, recited by Mdile. Charlotte Hagen, the 
music by Meyerbeer; Choruses on themes of 
Weber, arranged by Meyerbeer, and the great com- 
poser’s ‘ Euryanthe.’ The receipts were upwards 
of 6,000 thalers, nearly 1,000 The performances 
were given in the New Opera House.—Some light 
has been thrown on the destruction of the old oneby 
the confession of a chorus singer, who has denounced 
himself as the incendiary, giving no better reason 
than pique against his leader. Examination before 
the authorities has fuiled, it is said, to discredits 
story which sounds very apocryphal.—An opera, by 
Herr Taubert, a curiously close imitator of Dr, 
Mendelssohn, has been given at Berlin : the libretto, 
on the subject of Blue Beard, by Tieck.—There is 
little news besides from Germany, save the announce- 
ments that Herr Staudigl is coming for the season, 
to remain here till October, in aid of the autum- 
nal festivals at Worcester and Norwich: and thet 
Mendelssohn has been applied to by the Committee 
of the latter, to conduct their meeting. 

Nor have we much from France this week, beyond 
continued tidings of the success of M. David's Ode- 
symphony, which appears to be making a tour, under 
his auspices, and is now at Brussels.- There, too,a 
Symphony by a Parisian professoress, Madame Far- 
renc, was performed at a recent concert of the Con 
servatoire, —a fact we are induced to record asalmos 
unique in the annals of female imagination.—A one 
act trifle, ‘Les Bergers-Trumeau,’ has been given at 
the Opéra Comique; the music by M. Clapisson.—A 
new tenor, Signor Bassadonna, enjoying a certain 
Italian reputation (valueless warrant now-a-days!) 
was to be tried at the Italian Opera on the 17th—A 
new prima donna, Malle. Beaussire, pupil of Duprer, 
has made a successful first appearance at the dew 
démie, in the arduous part of Meyerbeer’s Valentine 
(‘Les Huguenots’).—The great tenor himself is tobe 
here in April, to repeat the performance of Arnold, 
in ‘William Tell’ and of Edgar, in Donnizettis 
sickly * Lucia.'—Two grand meetings of the populat 
singing classes are to take place in the Cirque, on the 
2nd and 9th of March, under the direction of M 
Hubert, M. Wilhem’s successor. The performer 
are to be one thousand in number.—Here we may 
say, that a casual visit to our own popular singing 
school, the other evening, sent us home with a sale 
factory impression of progress. The musician wil 
consider this accredited by the fact, that we 
that most difficult chorus, * Wretched Lovers!” frow 
*Acis and Galatea,’ go with great steadiness and 
spirit ; a pianoforte alone being used to keep up the 
voices, as in the Berlin Sing-dcademie. Of thee 
joyment of all concerned in the evening's busines 
there could be as little question as of their improve 
ment. The public will be glad to hear that the 
system is working well, though less in fashion, pe 
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haps, and therefore less talked about, than it was three 
years 880- 


‘gs THEATRE.—The free and easy reign 
oe pot having come toan end yesterday week, 
7 Frederic Lemaitre rules in his stead,—well known 
M godenets as the original Robert Macaire, of blessed 
. mory,—to travellers as the elect Ruy Blas, by 
aaah agency M. Hugo gave full vent to his oddly- 
vi Jeddemocratic theories and aristocratic instincts ; 
= ‘as the veritable Don César de Bazan, court- 
Test and most reckless of poor nobles;—the most 
forcible, brilliant, and popular, in short, of the melo- 
dramatic actors who have risen up since the Revolu- 
tion, to satisfy the cravings of that new class, which 
is too stirring to be amused with the old powder and 
tch-box comedy wit and manners, too practical to 
be overawed by the old hoop or toga tragedy of Kings 
and Queens :—as an artist, only one degree less ex- 
quisite (according to his order) than Bouffé. F ully 
appreciating M. Lemaitre’s admirable and striking 
talent, we seriously dislike the order of pieces in 
which it finds employment. This ‘Dame de St. 
Tropez,’ for instance, being a sentimentalized version 
of the story of Madame Laffarge, is repulsive in 
proportion to its being neatly put together, and con- 
xientiously acted. ‘The phial and basin order of 
to our pity and terror is offensive to every 
principle of Art and good taste. Furthermore, the 
tale is made up of the hackneyed trio of the sacri- 
ficed wife, the practised-upon husband, and the gener- 
ous lover; the end being, that number Two is poi- 
goned at the right moment to admit of happiness 
crowning the wishes of numbers One and Three, and 
to make way for the Moral, “ Resist the indulgence 
of illicit attachment, and Heaven shall reward your 
virtuous efforts, by violently removing the obstacle”! 
We are not prudish about players and play-houses, 
but should blame ourselves as contributing to the 
min of both, were we not to denounce the unwhole- 
someness of such pieces as ‘ La Dame de St. Tropez.’ 
Here we shall but add, that M. Lemaitre is effectively 
by M. Clarisse Miroy, the original Lady 
of St. Tropez, from the Théatre Porte St. Martin, 
of Paris, 








— —— 


MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—Feb, 10.—The most 
interesting communications in this day’s sitting were 
on medical subjects ; but, with one exception, they 
were not of a nature to be appreciated by the non- 
medical reader. The paper to which we have alluded 
isby Dr. Ballard, of the military hospitals of Bour- 
bonne and Besancon. It is entitled * Considérations 
pritiques sur les grandes opérations, et sur le moyen 
d¥viter les dangers et les accidens qui les accompag- 
nent.’ Dr. Ballard complains of the general mode 
of practice adopted in amputations; whether from 
excess in diet or the excessive restraint of it, and the 
recourse to frequent v tion, when the necessity 
for it might, by attention to a few simple rules, have 
avoided. Dr. Ballard imforms us that the results 
of his own efforts to prevent the dangers which under 
the ordinary system of treatment accompany surgical 
operations, has been highly successful. He gives 
twenty-eight consecutive cases of amputation, eleven 
of which were of the thigh, without a single instance 
of mortality. The first cause of death with persons 
who are operated upon, says Dr. Ballard, is the dread 
and delay of the operation. Under the influence of 
this moral cause, the pulse, which is at first rapid and 
full, becomes small, concentrated and intermittent, 
aud this is followed by colic and nausea. To prevent 
thisstate he keeps him in ignorance of the time at 
the operation is to be performed, and even of 
the necessity of performing it at all. The sudden 
amnouncement of the necessity of having immediate 
Nourse to the knife causes, he admits, a violent 
thock upon the nervous system, but this is much less 
injurious in its effects than the frequent vibrations 
ng from the torment of delay. The second cause 
“death, adds our author, is pain. ‘The surgeon must, 
therefore, seek to diminish the sensibility of the pa- 
tent, A limb may be stupified by a slight compres- 
#1 on the principal nerves, but this alone will not 
ope xperience has proved, says Dr. Ballard, 
marcotics employed in exciting and exhilarating 
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doses, during a period of two or three days, will coun- 
teract the effects of pain. In order to act in a proper 
way upon the nervous system, he administers daily 
from three to five centigrammes, and even more, of 
the hydrochlorate of morphine. The third cause 
of death, adds Dr. Ballard, and the most frequent, 
is the fever of suppuration. In this case, the duty 
of the surgeon is to prevent the inflammation of 
the part on which the operation has been performed, 
by preventing the developement of heat and pain. 
Dr. Ballard does this, not by the application of ice, 
the usual and violent course, but by applying blad- 
ders filled with water, the temperature of which is 
only just low enough to carry off the excess of heat 
that is manifested. In conjunction with these cura- 
tive means, he insists strongly upon the necessity 
of keeping the patients in well ventilated rooms. Dr. 
Ballard concludes his paper with an account of his 
mode of dressing wounds, and of the diet of the pa- 
tient. In the twenty-four hours following the opera- 
tion, he allows only a little light broth, but he suc- 
cessively and rather rapidly passes to a more nutritive 
and even substantial diet. A committee was appoint- 
ed to report upon his communication.—There were 
several communications gn geology and natural his- 
tory, but none of them of general interest. 


We must give the advertiser the benefit of our 
circulation, and therefore copy the followingadvertise- 
ment from The Times of Feb. 19:— 

A Character.—The noblemen and gentlemen of England 
are respectfully informed that the advertiser is a self-taught 
man—a “genius.” He has travelled (chiefly on foot) through 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, France, and Italy. 
He has conducted a popular periodical, written a work of 
fiction in three vols., published a system of theology, com- 
posed a drama, studied Hamlet, been a political lecturer, a 
preacher, a village schoolmaster, a pawnbroker, a general 
shopkeeper; has been acquainted with more than one 
founder of a sect, and is now (he thanks Providence) in good 
health, spirits; and character, out of debt, and living in 
charity with all mankind. During the remainder of his life 
he thinks he would feel quite at home as SECRETARY, 
A is, or Companion to any nobleman or gentleman 
who will engage a once erratic but now sedate being, whose 
chief delight consists in seeing and making those around him 
cheerful and happy. Address A. Z., at Mr. Powell's semi- 
nary, Boston-street, Regent’s-park. 

Inundation in China.—A letter from Macao, pub- 
lished in the Handelsblad, gives an account of the 
overflowing of rivers in the North of China, before 
which the European inundations that we have re- 
corded during the last few years, shrink into relative 
insignificance. On the shores of the Yellow Sea 
the phenomenon took the character of a second 
Deluge. Whole provinces, with populations re- 
spectively larger than some of the second-class king- 
doms of Europe, were almost entirely submerged. 
The retreat of the waters left corpses in thousands. 
Touching episodes are given as ene of this awful 
calamity. Onthe river Yangh-Tsé¢ were found large 
floating casks, which, when examined, were discovered 
to contain the bodies of young children—whose 
mothers, when all hope for themselves was gone, had 
committed them to these floating arks, as a last 
slender chance of salvation. Upwards of seventeen 
millions of human beings, escaped from the inunda- 
tions, have poured themselves over the adjacent pro- 
vinces, beggared of all things, and crying for bread. 


Manuscripts——The convents and monasteries in 





Belgium formerly possessed rich libraries, as well as 
precious manuscripts. On the suppression of these 
religious houses, a portion of these documents 
became the property of the State,and were joined 
to the Bourgogne Library, which now joins the Royal 
Library, but the remainder were more or less dis- 
persed. Exertions are now being made to save a 
portion, and to restore them to their legitimate 
depository, the Royal Library. Several very valuable 
works have been recovered, during the lasteight years; 
and among others the original of Singebert de Gem- 
bloux, La Chronique de |’ Abbaye des Dunes, and of 
St. Trond, &c.—Brussels Gazette. 





To CornrEsPorpEeNTs.—F. E.—Dianthus.—R. N. C.—R. F. 


—A Student of Gray's Inn.—E. C.—B. G.—received. 


The notice of the Steam Lithographic Press, last week, 


was by “* A Correspondent,” and should have been so marked. 
We mention this trifling omission, because, though always 
willing to give publicity to any novelty in Science, or any 
novel application of Science to Art, our readers have a right 
to know our authority, and be able to distinguish between 
the disinterested opinions of the Journal, and the opinions 
of a Correspondent, who may be more or Jess interested. 
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T H E D. 
A Short Chronicle founded on the Early Poetry of Spain. 
By GEORGE DENNIS. 


London: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 


ELECTRICITY. 
A Work that should give a clear and concise account of this in- 
resting Science, comprehending the numerous and impo: 
—_———~ that ty been made in it up to the present time, has 
ong 00) ‘or. 


OAD’'S LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY, 
comprehending Galvanism, Electro-Magnetism, Mi 
and Thermo-Electricity, supplies, and that very efficiently, infor- 
mation on every subject identified with Electrical Phenomena, 
forming a valuable Guide to the Student and a convenient Text- 
book to the more practised Electrician, Price lis, demy 8vo. Tllus- 
trated by nearly 300 Woodcuts, 

“We know of no other work to which an inquirer can refer for 
the best and latest information connected with electrical phe- 
nomena with so much certainty of finding it.”— Mechanics’ Magazine, 

George Knight & Sons, Foster-lane, Cheapside, 


“THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS ARE JUST READY. 








I. 
TTHE MARLBOROUGH LETTERS 
and DESPATCHES, from 1702 to 1712, recently discovered 
at Touma. Edited by Sir GEORGE MURRAY. Portrait. 
3 vols, Svo, 


i. 

LIFE of the late LORD HILL, Commander of the Forces. 
From his Journals, and other Sources supplied by his Family and 
Friends. By the Rey. EDWIN SIDNEY, Author of the ‘ Life of 
Rey. Kowland Hill.’ Portrait. 8vo, 


Ill. 
TRAVELS in NORTIL AMERICA; with Geological 
Observations on the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. By 
CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. With Plates. Post 8vo, 


Iv. 

CORRESPONDENCE of the Hon. RICHARD HILL, 
Envoy at the COURT of SAVOY in the Reign of Queen Anne, 
By the Rev. W. BLACKLEY, Chaplain to Viscount Hill 2 vols 
8vo, 26s, 

Vv. 

NAVAL WORTHIES of QUEEN ELIZABETH'S 
REIGN ; their Achievements, Adventures, and Discoveries. By 
JOHN BARROW, Esq. Author of the * Life of Drake.” 8yo. 

vi. 

ON THE UNITY of the CHURCH. By ARCHDEACON 

MANNING. Second Edition. 8vo. 


vil. 
HAWKSTONE : a Tale of and for England, in the Year 
184—. 2 vols. feap, 8vo. 12s, (Ready.) 
vill. 
ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES of REVEALED RELIGION, 
By HENRY DRUMMOND. Post 8vo. 
IX. 
THE FRENCH in ALGIERS. From German and French 
Originals. By LADY DUFF GORDON, Post 8vo, 
x. 
SKETCTIES of PERSIA. By the late MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM. A new Edition. Post 8vo, 5e. (Ready.) 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Conduit-street, February 20. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, 
Pusuic Liprary, Conpuit Steer. 


I. 
SIR E. BULWER LYTTON'S 
LAST OF THE BARONS, 


Il. 
CAPT, CUNYNGHAM'S RECOLLECTIONS OF SERVICE 
IN CHINA. 


Ill. 
CAPT, JESSE'S LIFE OF BEAU BRUMMELL. 


Iv. 
THE MAN WITHGUT A PROFESSION, 
By C. ROWCROPFT, Esq. 
v. 
EFFECTS AND ADVENTURES OF RABY RATTLER. 
With Twenty-nine Illustrative Engravings. 


vi. 
THE GITANA: A Tate. 
vu. 
JEALOUSY AND REVENGE, by Miss Perak. 


vit. 
ANTIGUA AND THE ANTIGUANS, 
™. 
MEN AND WOMEN, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘SUSAN HOPLEY.’ 


x. 
THE FORTUNES OF THE FALCONARS. 
By Mrs. GORDON. 


xt. 
MRS. JAMESON'’S COMPANION TO THE PRIVATE 
PICTURE GALLERIES. 
XI. 
MR. LODGES PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1845. 


Under the especial patronage of Her Majesty and Prince Albert. 
XIII. 
THE AUTHOR'S PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
SSISTANT, 
Describing the Process of Printing and the most advantageous mode 
of Publishing for Authors, price 2s, 6d. cloth gilt, or 3s, post free. 


Just ready, with Ilnstrations, 
A HOT WATER CURE SOUGHT OUT IN GERMANY: 
The Journal of a Traveller in 1844. 
xv. 
THE PNEUMATOGONY: a Poem, in Five Acts, 
With other POEMS, by JOHN WOOD TOMBE. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, 
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. Tait, Edinburgh; G. Philip, NEARLY READY, 0 |£176)£154 46 | £3116 | £332 at the Off 
. Of whom may be had Prospec- 193 170 50 9 3133 Claims 
tases, Show-Boards. a and Posting Bills. _ ee By Messrs. DICKINSON & SON, Ill 3 1 810 || 53 n6| 426 cept with 
NEW ISSUE OF BENTHAM'S WORKS. : ott ane he | tea te 
On 28th of February, price 2s. 6d, No. 1. 0 114, New Bonp-stREET. 203 116 2 63 0 ry : the Profi 
ORKS OF JEREMY BENTHAM; a |} 250 119 9 66 o| 708 of payin 
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y Cc SKAU very description of risk contingent upon Life; Immediate, . 
In ordering this work, care should be taken to specify ‘ Newby's By MAJOR SIR WILLIAM HARRIS. Deferred. and Contingent Annuities and Endowments; l 
Edition, to prevent inferior editions being sent. . a ‘i . A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on undou 
Ul. Twenty-seven Plates, with Portrait of the Author. Scpecthe peenter Fe dh depp = ps = —_ coor 
rine 2 9 Seno 5 a alue, 
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IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829. 114, New Bond-street. EGE RD BATES, Resident Director 
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UROPEAN LIFE 
ANNUITY pomrary is t.7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 48. 
purer) SPcinatiiaM-PLACE, BLACK PRIAKS. 


Board of Directors. 
John Elliot Drinkwater Betbune, Esq, 80, Chester-square, 


INSURANCE and 


Instituted January 1819, em- 


Chairmer. .1, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 
Thomas Henry Call sat 46, Devonshire-street. Portland-place. 
4 Greathed Harris, Bsq. 2, Old Palace-yard. 
ob AL, Harrison, Esq. 1, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 
Seores ‘Hunt, Esq. 11. Manchester-square. 

villiam Paxton Jervis, Esq. 59, Cadogan-place, Sloane-street. 
bs ander H. Macdougall, Esq, 44, Parliament. street. 

A Sargent, Exq. Treasury Chambers, Whitehall. 
Frederick Silver, Esq. “ James-street, Buckingham-gate. 
. 22, Portman-square. < 
ae — rs ivan. Esq. 1, Arlington-street, and Ditcham 

Grom ee Peler-siees 
Joba Teer Toe ‘Thomson, M.D. Chatham-place. 

Physicians} Henry Davies, M.D. 68, Savill-row. _ be 

This old established Society has a em | received additional 

ers by Special Act of Parliament, and affords facilities in 
Poreing TNeuraNnces to suit the views of every class of insurers. 
» Premiums are received yearly, half-yearly,or quarterly, or 
upon an increasing or decreasing scale. “ es 

"Two-thirds of the profits are added septennially to the policies 
f those insured for life; one-third is added to the guarantee 
fund for securing payment of the policies of all insurers. 

ose who are insured to the amount of 500/. and upwards for 

the whole term of life, are Dmg to vote at the half-yearly 
i e proprietors. 

general meetings of the Proprietor, 11) Loco, Secretary. 


Gust BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE AseU- 
METY. 14, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall,London. 
ao yA RNa chabeun. 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman, ea 
Great Advantages offered to Policy-holders by this Institution. 
"Alarve and immediate accession of Assurances by the transfer 
of the Policies of the * Achilles British and Foreign Life Assu- 





on. 
ne whole of the eng - Getted guvcattr 
mong mbers, after payment of five Annua miums. 
by bt eearemeed Capival. in addition to the Fund con- 
tinually accumulating from P: Sully sufficient to afford 
complete security. — 
CREDIT.—Credit given to Members for half the amount of 
the first five Annual Premiums, without security. 
Credit allowed to Members for the whole of the first five An- 


nual Premiums, on satisfactory security being given for their 





t. . . 
™ transfers of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
Oe oes policies not subject to he litigated or disputed, ex- 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of 
S bers. . t..% . . 

oo eenely low Rate of Premium, without participation in 
the Profits, but with the option, at any time within five years, 
of paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 
Mutual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members of the 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the Profits. 


Extract from the Reduced Soate of Rates, for an Assurance of 


ANNUAL PREMIUM. 

8°. One Year. {Seven Years. Whole Life. 
£109 
129 
156 
11 9 

335 } 
Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus. 
A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


DISEASED ann HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 500,000. 








Trustees. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq., Regent-| Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
street. tors’-commons, 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 


rectors. 
Edward Doubleday, Esq., 249, | C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton- 
Surrey-street. | _ street, Berkeley-square. 

George Gun Hay, Esq., 127,| Thomas Stevenson, Esq., F.8.A. 
8h t. | 37, per Grosvenor-street. 

J. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, | Robert Bentley Todd,M.D. F.R.S, 
Camb -terrace, Hyde-park.! 26, Parliament-street. 

Benj. Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., 17, | Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
Wimpole-street. | tors’-commons. 


Auditors. 
Joseph Radford, Esq., 8, Howley | J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 
Villas, Maida-hill West Gloncester place, Dameten™ 
Martial L. Welch, Esq., Wyndham-place, Bryanston-square. 

Standing Counsel—John Shapter, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
_ Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co. Regent-street. 
Solicitore—Messrs. Richardson, Smith & Sadler, 28, Golden-square. 
riment of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., General 
Register Office. 


This Office is provided with tables specially calculated, by 
which it can Assure diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 

Members of Consumptive Families Assured at equitable rates. 

ocreased Annuities granted on Unsound Lives, the amount 
varying with the particular disease. 

Healthy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most 
otber Offices. 

Owing to the prevalence of disease more than two-thirds of 
the population are not assurable in other offices [see Prospec- 
tus, &c.) and it is ascertained that in several of the leading assu- 
rance societies in London 23 per cent.. or more than one in five 
of the Ithou: bly good lives, are rejected on 





Medical examination. 
Solicitors being much connected with life assurance. have ex- 
perienced this difficulty to a considerable extent from the delay, 
and often permanent obstacles occurring in loan and other 
Money transactions on bebalf of their clients ; the legal profes- 
sion bas consequently freely patronized this Society, as it 
affords facilities not hitherto available in assurance transactions. 
ie success that has attended the office during the first three 
men is highly satisfactory, and there is every reason to believe 
at as its peculiar features and principles become more known 
and better d it will d an unusual amount of 
bublic patronage. 
fourths of the policies. alyeady issued by the 
n diseased lives, and a majority of these had been 
Previously rejected by other offices. showing the necessity which 
~ i for an assurance society on the plan in question. 
edical referees are appointed in almost every town of any 
gre. no difficulty will therefore be experienced in procuring 


Seapiaation of parties residing in the country, on whom 
will be ft 


Or assurance are made. 
epngetuses and every other inf i 


F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 





Aed 
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REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
on. 

Business transacted in all the branches, and for all objects of 
Life Assurance, Endowments, and Annuities, and to secure con- 
tingent Reversions, &c. 

Information and Prospectuses furnished by 


JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 


<COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
w ANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal Charter. Esta- 
blished 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh ; 
London Office, 61 a, Moorgate-street. 





President. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 
‘ice- Presidents. 
The Right Hon. Lord Gor 
David M. M. Chrichtoun, ksq. of Rankeilour. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society is, that 
the whole profits are divisible amongst the policy holders every 
three years. In illustration of the eminent success which has 
attended the Society, it may be stated that the additions made 
to policies have been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the 
sum assured and on the vested bonus. 

Thus the holder of a policy for 1,000. effected on the ist of 
March, 1832, will. if it become a claim during the present year, 
he entitled to 1,297/.; or, if effected on or before the Ist March, 
1833, to 1,275/., and so on as regards other policies. The Accu- 
mulated Fund exceeds 260,000/., and the annual revenue is above 
70,000/., the whole being in a course of steady and increasing 
vrgoperity. - P 
Policies effected before the Ist March participate in a full 


year's Bonus. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 


61 a. Moorgate-street. 
OOK-CASES.—The PATENT SUPPORTS 
for BOOK-CASE SHELVES, a very ingenious con- 
trivance for shifting the shelves to any position with great ease, 
and without loss of space or injury to the bindings.—May he 
obtained and a Model seen, at the Patentees’, Messrs. 
pr aaa & JEANES, Cabinet Makers, No. 67, New Bond- 
street. 








LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 
by. Messrs. Elkington & Co.’s Patent Process. This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
pertiouects requested that all goods may be forwa:ded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 
or 45, Moorgate-street, City. New ated upon White 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. 





ATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in oueez variety, at the Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & CO. 
WEST END—22. REGEN T-STREET.corner of Jermyn-street, 
CITY—45, MOORGATE-STREET. 

The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence. the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goons of a superior and warranted quality 
only, which invariably bear their mark, *E. & Co.’ under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 


NEWLY-INVENTED , 
THENIAN CRAYONS, in every variety of 
, Colour.—The ATHENIAN CRAYONS will be found far 
superior to any hitherto produced. as they are rich in colour, 
will work with great freedom, blend easily together, are firm, 
will keep their point, and not so liable to break as the Swiss or 
other Crayons. With two Stumps and 
A Set of 12, in Mahogany Box, 3s.6d. a Crayon Holder. 
18 —_— 5s, 6d. ~ 78. Od. 





— 24 
— % 


To be bad of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Station- 
ers; and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 
street. Spitalfields, London. 


ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—Is. An improved Clothes Brush. that cleansin a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common bair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
he Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'S Sole Establishment, 
130 8..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words * From Metcalfe’s,”’ adopted 
by some houses. 


EA TRAYS, Tea Urns, Knives and Forks, 
Dish Covers, &c. at C. WATSON’S, 41 and 42, Barbican 
and 16, Norton Folgate. Established half a century.—A set of 
3 Paper Tea Trays. including the largest size made, 35s.—very 
richly ornamented all over, 50s. a set of three, and up to 14/.— 
Japan Tea Trays, 7s. 6d. a set, and upwards.—A 5 quart London- 
made Bronze Tea Urn. 35s. with the newest patterns up to 
5 guineas.—A set of six patent raised London-made Dish Covers, 
18s. 6¢.—Best imperial raised, 25s. 6d. set of six.—Elegant silver 
shape, 52s. 6d. set of six. 
Ivory Table-knives, 11s. per doz. Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 3s. 6d. 
per pair. Tabi 
able. 


34-inch handsome Balance-bandle | 18s. dz. 
bh largest and 
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Carvers. 
6s. 6d. pr 


78. 6d. 4, 
| 8s. Gd. ,, 


Dessert. 
las, doz. 


208. ,, | 16s. 4, 


e 
coe | 228. 6d. | 188. 4, 
price of the above. 

C, Watson's handsomely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
PRICE CURRENT is just published, and Families who regard 
economy and elegance. should possess themselves of this useful 
Book, which may he had Gratis, and Post Free from the above 
Address. Sole Inventor of the celebrated Albata Plate, which 
is so rapidly superseding Silver. 


PATENT PARAGON CAMPHINE LAMPS. 


—The great fault which was last year found with the Vesta from 
its great smoke and emission of black smuts, is happily entirely 
obviated in the Paragon—which surpasses in brilliancy and 
whiteness of light, anything hitherto seen—giving the light of 
16 wax candles at the cost of one balfpenny per hour. The 
largest stock in London to select from at_C. Watson's Ware- 
houses, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16. Norton Folgate. The Spirit, 
analyzed and recomme: Dr. Ure, is delivered by C. 
Watson's carts, at 4s. per gallon in screw cans. 


4-inch Balance- dl 
best made 
Ditto with W ’ 
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TKINSON’S CEMENT.—The Public is 

respectfully informed that the price of this very excel- 

lent CEMENT, which bas now been in use for Arcbitectoral and 

Engineering Works upwards of Thirty Years, is reduced to 

Two Shillings and Threepence per Bushel, and may be bad in 

any quantity at WYATT, PARKER & CO.’S Wharf, Holland 
street, Surrey Side of Blackfriar's Bridge. 

N.B. This Cement being of a light colour, requires no artificial 

colouring or painting, and may be used for Stucco with three 

parts its own quantity of sand. 


EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, con- 

_ taining a full description of Weights, Sizes. and Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best snited to make » good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their establishment. the largest in London ex- 
clusively for the manufacture and sale of Bedding (no bedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, Totten- 
ham-conrt- road. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.— These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is us 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. perth. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christe 
charch, Surrey. 


AUXHALL COMPOSITE CANDLES, 84d. 

per pound, and PRICE'S PATENT CANDLES. 104d. per 

pound.—These are the London cash prices, but the Country 
ones vary with the distance from town. 

Both sorts burn execily as well as the finest wax, and are 
cheaper, allowing for the light. than Tallow Moulds. 

Sold wholesale to the Trade by EDWARD PRICE & CO., 
Belmont, Vauxhall; PALMER & CO. Sutton-street Clerken- 
mel a and WILLIAM MARCHANT, 253, Regent-circus, Oxford- 
street. 

Until these Candles become generally sold throughout the 
country, Edward Price & Co. will supply any private fantilies 
unable to obtain them in their own neighhourbood, with @ 
quantity not less than 5/. worth, direct from the factory. Ona 
line being addressed to Belmont, Vauxhall, enclosing a Post- 
office Order for 5i., (payable to Edward Price & Co.. net to 
ward Price, or Mr. Price.) they will forward a box of the Vaux- 
ball Composite, or of the others, or a mixed box, as may be 
directed. to that exact amount. 


| B. EDES ROYAL HERALDIC INK 
Ve is now used for stamping the linen throughout Her 
Majesty's establishments, at Buckingham Palace, Windsor 
Castle, the Pavilion, Brighton, &c., and in the establishments of 
many first Nobility; it is equally applicable (as 
the subjoined testimonial will show) for the Army, Navy, 
Hospitals, and all other Public Institutions, Inns, Unions, &c. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Barracks, 4th Fobrestr. 1845, 
bas been 





















Northampton 
“ I do hereby certify that * Ede’s Royal Heraldic Ink 

used for marking the Soldiers’ Linen of the 64th Regiment, for 
several months, and basgiven in every particular the greatest 
satisfaction. ‘Lhe impression or device of the regiment. which is 
applied with aSilver Stamp engraved expressly for the purpose, 
is clear, sbarp, black and decidedly far superior to enytbing 
that has yet been tried. The process is easy and expeditious, 
and although the strongest means have been used to prove its 
permanency, it remains indelible, and as black as when first 
applied: I have therefore much pleasure in recommending ity 
in the strongest terms possible, as being the best the most ex 


| ditious and efficacious mode of marking linen that has ever 
} been laid before the public. 


J. HOWES. Q. M. 64th Regiment.” 
W. Barry, of the firm of Barry and Son, Egyptian 


“ 


| 
| . B. 
Nall, Piccadilly, has been lately orcupied for some days at the 


Pavilion in superintending the Marking of the Linen. with Ede's 
Heraldic Ink. We are glad to see that it is introduced into the 
rmy: and certainly the testimonial from the 64th Regiment is 
very flattering to the Proprietor.” — Brighton Paper. Feb. if 
Specimen Impression, with a description of the Heraldic Ink 
will be forwarded gratis on application tothe Proprietor. 
MANUFACTORY, DoRKING. Feb 1845. 


Patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and the 
Royal Family and Nobility. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a white powder, prepared from Oriental herbs 
of the most delightful odour, and of inestimable virtue, for 
strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the TEETH. It eradi- 
cates the factitious formation of tartar. and by the removal of 
that extraneous substance, lends a salutary growth and fresh- 
ness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel. sa 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity the most pure 
and pearl-like whiteness; while, from its salubrious and disin- 
fecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 


ROWLAND’ KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. Gentle- 
men will find it to allay the irritation and smarting pain after 
shaving, and render the skin soft and smooth.—Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 64. per bottle, duty included. i 

CAUTION. — To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon. 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Stamps bave authorized the 
Proprietors’ Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, 
thus: “A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden,” which 
affixed to each article. 

Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTER PELTS, 
PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES 
, rER USE. is insured by . 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Dr. J. D. Marshall, M.D.. Lecturer to the Royal 
Institution, Belfast, and Chemist io Ireland to ber Majesty the 
en. - 8. High-street Belfast. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have the gratification of stating that, from all 
I have been enabled to observe of ‘Dr. Loc ulmonic 
Wafers, they have been of eminent service in the alleviation of 
severe asthmatic couczhs, pains in the chest, &c. 

I have no doubt that when they become more generally known 
in the earth of toeeend. c= be as highly esteemed as they 
are in other parts of the kingdom. 

September ist. 184s. J. D. MARSHALL. 

The particulars of many hundred Cures may be bad from 
every agent throughout the Kingdom and on the Continent. 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief. and a rapid cure 
of asthmas, cousumptions, coughs, colds, and all disorders of 
the breath and lungs. 

To SINGEKS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, 
as in a few hours they remove ali hoarseness. and increase the 
power and flexibility of the voice. They have a most pi 
taste. ice 1s. \4d., 22. 9d., and 118, per box. 

Ageats—Ds Silva & Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London, 
Sold by all Medicine Venders. 
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J ished, price 2¢. 6d. 
A THOUSAND LINES: now first offered to 
the World we Live In. 


Bull, 
fire, free from all artifice and affectation.”— 


J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
On Wednesday next, the 26th, will be published, feap. #vo. cloth 


t, pri " 
Or 50 LLIFFE 
Nor a Gosirx gene. 


cabinet of 
“ uine 





LITTLE BELL, avrakeued by 
Wright, Bookseller to the Queen and 
iti 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES and 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 
gprards of 15,000 articles, and 


pray rt A, What the London ‘Directory te 
who are ‘whether classical, political, 
pe ae Moxon, =“ bine eer 
R. SERJEANT I TALFOURD'S VACA- 
TION RAMBLES and THOUGHTS 


comprising the 
llections of three Continental Tours in the ¥ ecations of 1841, 
1842, and 1843, 


THE © 
wa Pa Poston ean Mall. 








Also, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 
Mrs. Shelley's Rambles in Germany and Italy. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover- street. 
Second Edition, price &. boards, 


IFE IN THE SICK-ROOM: ESSAYS. 
By AN INVALID. 

“The character of the. book is of the loftiest kind, The reader 
will ften find more variety of topic in the same space, more 
purity of gentiment, more elevation of thought, than in 

The book should be purchased by all who are sick for its 
conemmiality with their state, and by all who are well, t when 
Shey Senos otherwise the remembrance of it may cheer them in 

altered condition.”—Athenau 
Edward Moxon, re Dover-street. 








~ SECOND EDITION. 
Just publish: pest Ove, ps price 1s, 6d, handsomely bound in a 
- a of cloth, silver gilt; or 


va, boa! 
MAGINATION and FANCY : or, SELEC- 
Fore from the best ENGLISH POETS, Illustrative of 
Requisites of their on with plartion of the 
, Critical Notices of the W: iriters, 9 nd ai nar Answer 
to the Question “ What is P: LEIGH HUNT. 
London: Smith, FE Hider & ‘0. 65, Cornhill. 


A er yen yt NEW WORK. 
vol, 12m0, cloth beards, price 2 
A GoM PLETE "TREATISE on the GE ENDERS 
of FRENCH Gay ti IVES. 
OLLEN DORFF. 
me. > ‘Nutt, 158, Fleet-street. 


‘ished, in Svo. price 7. 6d. 
cee: MODEL-BOOK : or, One Hundred Les- 
ponoen the tee Eine 


gh the Froquasiotion and Con- 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE. a Selection of 
Lessons on naating ti thet 


By J. TOURRIER 
Master at Westrainster School ; Author, of ‘French as 
ken,” ‘The Eighty Pee ee. Consonants,’ ‘ The Tourist’s 


Gurace® ‘Phe Little M 
ord sSidon’ greatly enlarged. 
London : D. Nutt, 158, Fleet-strect. 


8vo. price %s, cloth, rs 
LEMENTARY INSTRUCTION in CHE- 
MICAL ANALYSIS. By Dr. FRESENIUS. With 2 
Preface by PROFESSOR LIEBIG. Edited by J. LLOYD 


BULLOC 
“'The best book of the kind in any language.”—London and Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal. 
eee _ Churchill, Princes-street. 


ublished, Part I., price 4s. of 
HE CHEM g RY OF VEUETABLE AND 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
&, Dr. G. T. MULDER, 
mistry in the University of Utroe ht. 
ted from fhe ‘Duteh b H. FROMBERG, First 














Tranala 7 | 
Assistant in the Laboratory o the Kgricaltarct Chemistry Asso- 


ciation of Scotland. 
Be) Introduction and N 


Wit 
By JAMES . JOHNSTON, RSS L. & E. 
iam Black By ny Edinburgh and London. 


SUN PICTURES. 
Just published, No. 2 of the 
ENCIL OF NATURE. By 


H. POX TALBOT, 
Oa ACHUAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Plates of this Works are al 
aied not (as some have su ) eas in imitation. They 
are formed and imp: on the paper by the action of Licnt 
wjone, and therefore do not require in the Operator any knowledge 
‘the art of Drawing. With Seven Plates, royal ito. price 21. 
Longman & Co, 


In 2 vols. cloth, price 2, vith | Maps, Portraits, sand other 
TATIONS, 
ISTORY of the UNITED STATES, from 
the discovery of the ee gay Continent, to the conclusion 
of the late War with Great Brita 
By GEORGE BANCROFT "and CHARLES BOTTA. 
ee of Bancrort :—* A reprint of one of the best works that 
the testi peared in the United States.”—Tuit's Magazine. “Such is 
the iasony ¢ of Bancroft, whose work on this interesting cert 
ment of modern history is one of the most — aud able in 
our een British Quarterly, February, 1845 
Borta-—" A most excellent work. > athenaum. 
A. Fullarton & Co. 106, Newgate street. 


es — TO THE PRESENT SEASON. 
ice &s., the Third Edition of 


THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the PASSION 
of OUR Bisse 8 ARMOK ee ith Refections, 


te Fellow of Trinity Callens, Ontok 
Rivingtgas, St. reat) 's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Parker, Ox 
ny be had, + the same Author, (uniformly printed), 
ospel Narrative of the Hol y Week 
with tions. Price 8s. 6d. 


pel’ Narrative of the Resurrection. 














THE AT HENAZUM 
LETTERS ofa ‘ofa GERMAN COUNTESS, 
during Her Travels in 


TURKEY, nOYe?, THE HOLY LAND, SYRIA, 
ouaeie &e., in 1843-4, 
wh hema H. EVANS LLOYD, Esq. 
“A charming bog” 
“A real ver book.” — 
“The descriptions, of sccneiionn 2 Baalbee, and Damascus are un- 


7 instructive.”"— Court Journal. 
We. lace this book in the very fi rst rank of vate of its class. 
= feeling and sentiment.” 


It is fab ere genius, yet softened by 
—_ Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK, 
Now ready, in 1 large volume, 8yo. price One Guinea, bound ang 


E EFFECTS and ADVENTURES 
RABY, RATTLER, Gent. 
i Tilustrative Engravings. 
Saunders & Otley, I Publishers, Conduit-street, 





—Britan 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 84, 
will be published on FRIDAY NEXT. 





i’ Ge, the Fourth Number of 


Now ready, in 
HE 'ENGLIS REVIEW; or, Quarterly 
Contents : — 


On 


AN’S o XI. 
lence with Sir R. Peel on Irish Agrarian 


Ant. 1, Co 


2 The Eternal City. 
3 re Policy of Catholics. 


5. The ne Adele Saxe Church, 
The Countess Clemence ; Chap. I., by the Editor. 
. Vices, Sins, and Crimes. 
A Peepatall Things, one 4 "gal Others, by Bo-Peep. 
. Reviews of New Publicatio 
Selah ot “yb 2-1} "New Bond . 
ones, Paternoster-row ; Cumming, teven- 
son, Edinburgh : co < Co. Liverpool ; and all Booksellers. 





ished, in &v 
ISTORY of the NONJURORS: their Con- 
troversies and Writings: with Remarks on some of the 
Rubrics in the Book ee 
y T. ae cata ¥, MA. 

A Hi of the Con ation 7s. 6d.—Memorials 
of Barnet the Plo, 2 Convocation, 3s, 6d.—The 
ee eee “he Oid Heli on. Seven < 
tragan Bie tam Ph Fiicher: 177, Pieesdiligy 








ban nt pe LE ang paoeet 
21s. plain ; 28s. coloured, 
He "BEAUTY of ofthe Ht HEAVENS ; containing 
One Hundred and Four Soones, , beautifully coloured, 
senting the principal A 
an Elem Lecture on ‘Astronomy, expressly 
instruction and entertainment. 
By CHAS. F,. BLUNT, Lectaser om Astronomy. 
“ By its aid alone a competent knowledge of astronomy may be 
gained in the tantly cele in a few evenings, and as matter of 
amusement.’ —Atl 


D. von (late Tilt & Boguc), Fleet-street. 
PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY. 
Now ready, with ~——: ot Bien as AR Fanapay, beautifully 


EAR-BOOK a FACTS. ‘in SCIENCE and 
ART for 1845; embracing all the Inventions, Discoveries, 
and Pe ~~ of £2) past Year, in 
anics, ology, Botany, Mincoslosy, 
Zoology, Becrelty Senter 
“ably and honestly compiled.”— Atheneum. 
>. ane sores = rs "Borue), Fleet- ater 
s. 6d, morocco, very 
FAU' TES. of the OPE ~y mt BALLET. 
Engraved b: 
first Artists. Wit ih 
various Operas =A Woodcuts, 
Arabesques, itfuminated Borders, &c. beautifully re a. 
D. Bogue (laté Tilt & Bogue), Flcet-street. 


CATLIN'S NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 large 8vo, volumes, Dit 30s, 
ANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CONDITION 
of the NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS: in a Series of 

rs amen 

f erica. By GEOR 
CATLIN, With 400 Lh Original Paintings by the 
ut! 

“The illustrative plates—landscapes, hunting scenes, Indian 
ceremonies, and portraits— — a remarkable aware, and possess 
a permanent interest as gray arapbio ic records 

D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), "Fleet-street. 


hen gt BOOK OF nab 


price 5s, 6¢, with tinted Plates, 
URIOSITI ES of ogee TRAVEL: a 
the Spirit of ATE 





for 











in Nor 








Year-Book of Adventure ; coi sing 
paul Ww eke of Travel and ‘Adventure px published during th 
bey a admirable design, and certain to be full of interest. It will 
form & most acceptable present to young people. "—London News. 
D. Bogue, Fleet-street. 
w ready, complete in 1 vol. price 7s, 
EAFNESS: in a Series of Six Contributions to 
Aural Surgery, aes of the Fa views of the nature. causes, 


and treatment of ‘ar, founded on Retet’ experience 
and _carefal rvation. By . JAMES ieee Picadily to 


the Metropolitan Ear Institution, Sackvill 
ly the same Author, —s 
A Treatise on Diseases of the Throat, more espe- 
cially the Enlarged Tonsil and Fo ony UVeula, in connexion with 


— f V ‘ 
xen don: Jo John Churchill, Princes street, Soho; nnd all: Book- 








PROPLE'S EDITION. 
HIERS’S HISTORY — THE FRENCH 


REVOLU 
A New Srensioticn f this W ~& wa | be publis 
et the Ist of March, in Weekly Numbers, price Bete 


made soqusint asa drat ta 


or 
ERE Won seat to 


Handsomely printed, in post 8vo. price lis, éd, 

TMNS and POEMS for the SICK a 
UFFERING. In connexion with the Service for the 

VISITATION of the RICK. Re! m various Authors, 

Edited ey T. V. FOSBERY, B.A. 

yard, and Waterloo-place, 

In 2 vols. 8vo. pri¢e Te ls. ees rmission, to the 
bishops of C o_o and ‘Armagh),t 














> the Atk 
e Third Edi 
and enla tio 


TREATISE on the CHURCH of CHRIST, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. 
#,* The enon rena ——, oe 
o su sol 
assertion so -~ cist cal autho that individuals are nek : 
submit to any a thority whatever ; or that 
are, they mu: with all 
an = Re 
Rivingtons, "St Paul's Churehyard, and W aterloo-place, | 
The New Edition of Mr. Palmer’s * 
Litargi or the Antiquities of the English Ritual,’ is nearty rmdy, 


THE HOLY BIBLE, WITH GIRDLESTONES 
COMMENTARY. 
large vols. 8vo, price 6/. 8s. in cloth, gilt 
EE HOLY BIBLE, containing the OLD asd 
NEW TESTAMENTS; with a COMMENTARY arrange 
in Short Lectures ms the Daily Use of Families 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 

Rector of Alderley, C' 














Ri :, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
The New Testament may be had separately, in 2 
nt aed ll. 16s. ; or any Parts of the Work, to complete sets, at 





EDMUND Bae na 
n 4 vols, &vo. (with ice 21, 82, 


Cae a ates ° the Right 
EDMUND BU Rotwyoen the Year 1744 and the 


CHARLES LIAM. BARL PITZW. and 
Li mcnaites a si RICHARD 1 it 
Rivingtons. St. Paul 

Of whom may ener (unifo oy 


The Works of the Right Hon. 
With General Index. In 16 vols. 8vo. 6i. 17. 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. 
In Pages of Parts and Threepenny Numbers, each containing Four 
of Pianoforte Music, elegantly printed on the finest paper, 
e full a folio, 
nF MUSICAL TREASURY, 
VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL. 
Among the Pieces already published are :— 

. THe CHIMES QUADRILLE for 3d.—The E 
Irish Scotch, and Welsh Quadrilles—Collinet’s Wynnsay 
becque's Mina Quadrilles—and Quadrilles from Norma, La 
rite L’Elisir d’Amore, &c. at 3d. each. 

Pouikas at 3d. each: — The Real Polka 
R: of Berlin—The Opera, with the Polka Dance Quedetie 
Figures gratis— Victoria—The Punch and Judy—The Polls 
guadrilte and *Can't you Dance the Polka,’ the popular humoroa 

, with the Music of the Krakovienne. 

Mazurkas:—The Real Russian, for 3d.—The 
Coen, the Albert. and 3 Vv ;tetorta, the three for 3¢., with Fnstruc 

for Dancing 


"Oveavonas to ‘Fra Diavolo,’ and ‘ I Tancredi,’ 
6d, each. 
WALTZ2Es, 


ra Burke. 





To 
Favo 


comprising the Introduction, Five 
Figures, and Finale, 6d, each :—Labitski’s * Aurora Strauss 
‘Elizabethan,’ and ' Le Roses —Lancelott s * Linusarian,” & 
RvssELu's Sona as, 3d. each :—The Ivy Green— 
Ww oodman spare that Tree—I Love the Night A ‘Night on the 
Ocean Wave—Some Love to Roam. 
Gunes. 3d. each, all with Pianoforte he mg 
ments :— Fair Flora decks—Hail. smiling Morn—Har' 
O, hay happy Fair—The May-Fly—Here s a Health to all Good 
these et tains 8 Bul lwarke— Durden—I_ went to the 
Fair— Here in Cool Grot—The Bells & 
t 6e. eac! Fitches’ Glee from Macbeth—Th 
Rn ht And, this day is ready,‘ Rejoice, the Morn is 
ori; nal Comic Glee, Oe 35 modern London Cries! 
des ni ’ Eng h, and Scotch Songs, 
id., accordin, tolangt <e all with 
niments. Lists, gratis, of the 
ater-street, leading from B bridge towan’s 


the Topic! 
#,* One or Two New Pieces every week. 
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